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Flax and its Culture. 


In a former number of the Farmer, we called 
attention to a letter which had been written by the 
agent of the American Flax Manufacturing Com- 
pany to the Governor of the State of Indiana, 
stating how very willingly the Company would avail 
itself of any opportunity to purchase flax fibre, and 
inviting attention to the euse with which it could be 
cultivated on a large portion of the western lands, 
and how profitable the crop must be for a number 
of years to come, as tho demand was now much 
larger than the supply, and that demand promised 
to increase in the same ratio as the population of 
the country. These facts wo thought worthy of 
the notice of the farmers of Michigan, and therefore 
called their attention to them, with the hope that, 
if any had made trials to grow the crop in this 
state, either for its seed or its fibre, and us a source 
of pecuniary profit, they would give the public the 
benefit of their experience, and the results, whether 
successful or otherwise. 

One communication reached us last month, which 
We published, but that did not give the experience 


‘ of the writer in this state, and while we. assented 
readily to his assertions that two such exhausting 


crops a8 that of wheat for its grain, and flax for 
its seed, should not follow each other under any cir- 
cumstances, we doubted, judging from the experi- 
ence of others, that flax grown for its fibre wus 
such an exhausting crop, that farmers should shun 
its cultivation as much as they would that of the 
Canada thistle. 

In this article only the two following questions 
will be considered, in relation to this crop, viz: 

‘1, What kind of a soil is needed for the profitable 
growth of the flax plant for fibre and for seed ? 

2. Can its cultivation be made to enter into a 


-+120/ system of rotation suitable for this state ? 


The soil suitable for flax is generally recom- 
mended to be of a loamy nature, slightly inclined 
to sand. Stiff clays, or dry gravel, are neither of 


3¢| thom suitable for flax. Stephens, in his Farmer's. | 
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Guide, says, * The flax plant requires a deep, mel- 
low, loamy soil, abounding in vegetable matter, and 
equally removed from a strong elay and a thin 
gravel. On the former, the plant would grow too 
strong and branchy, yielding a coarse fibre, and on 
the latter the erop would be too scanty.” A later 
writer, equally reliable, speaking of the eulture of 
the flax plant in Flanders, says, “ He who pays at- 
tention to every detail, and knows how to properly 
manure his ground, will obtain good flax from all 
soils, if the situation be not too wet, or too dry.” 
Flax must not stand deep, nor wet, nor cold, but 
requires a soft, warm, well loosened ground to 
reach its full growth. An American writer, de- 
scribing the cultivation of the flax plant in Ohio, 
where it is grown principally for its seed, says “ it 
requires a rich soil, one that is calculated to pro- 
duce an abundant yield of straw; and the subsoil, 
within from eight to twelve inches of the surface, 
should be clay.” Mr, Edmundson, of Iowa, says, 
* Flax may be successfully grown upon land that 
will yield heavy crops of barley or oats. The soil 
should be rich, deep and mellow; and the subsoil, 
if clay, should be permeable, by which the roots 
will extend toa great depth,” The character of the 
soil suited for the growth of flax is that of a large 
portion of the lands throughout the cultivated 
parts of this state. It may bo conceded, therefore, 
that so far as quality of soil is concerned, there is 
no difficulty to be encountered. 
To exhibit more perfectly how near a good flax 
soil and a good wheat soil come to each other in 
their constituents, as developed by chemical ana- 
lysis, the following table will show the component 
parts cf one of the best soils known in Ireland for 
the constznt growth of the finest kind of flax, con- 
sidered in the market equal to the finest Belgian, 
and ¢he constituents of a soil from the Genesee 
wheat country, of the state of New York : 


» FLAX SOfL, WHPAT SOIL. 


Bilica.and silicious sand ’ - 32 80.18 
Oxideafiron - P yt 
F ngpes ° 65 


Per oxide “i ron and aluming ; "iy 


1.09 


“Magnesia and waiaties - : - . 

Organic matters - : 4 
Warr - - - - 7.57 

99.78 

These figures, theugh made by very different 
mon, show a great similitude in the character of 
the compounds of soils sqparated by great distances 
from each other. Any good wheat soil will grow 
flax, anf some have even argued, that where the 
flax is grown principally for its fibre, it is the most 
beneficial of crops to tuke the place of the summer 
' fallow, as it has such a tendency to elean the land 
of all weeds, and by the action of its long, pene- 
| trating roots, it divides, separates and loosens the 
| soil, particularly if the subsoil‘happeps to be of a 
| «clayey nature. In Britain, flax is usually sown after 


’ 
> 


turnips, or barley, giving the land a plowing in the 
fall, and a plowing in the spring. Here it has been 
sown with considerable suecess spon an Indian corn 
stubble, to which manure had been strongly ap- 
plied the previous year. Manere ought not to be 
applied to the soil the same season that flax is 
sown. When applied to either a potato crop or a 
corn crop the year before, manure has been gene- 
rally found the most serviceable. 

* The land which it isintended to sow with flax should 
have a good thorough plowing to the depth of seven 
er eight inches in the full; and in the spring it 
ought likewise to be thoroughly plowed, harrowed 
and rolled previous to the reception of the seed.— 
Few crops, it must be recollected, pay better than 
this one; but at the same time few require moré 
labor, and if fine flax is to be grown, good cultiva- 
tion is of the utmost importance. Meadow or good 
pasture lands from which only one crop of grain 
has been taken may be sown with flax, if thorough- 
ly tilled as above. Having got the land in order, 
the next question is what quantities of seed shall be 
sown? The answer to this query depends very 
much upon whether it is the intention of the grow- 
er to raise a crop of fibre, or a crop of flax-seed.— 
If the design is to raise as much of the best quali- 
ty of fibre as possible without reference to the seed, 
we do not find that any one recommends less than 
two bushels to the acre. When it is wished to grow 
very fine fibre, as high as three and even three and 
a half bushels are sown. The reason of such 4 
quantity being used, is because it is well known 
no flax is produced on that part of the plant above 
where it begins to branch out; and where it is 
grown age luxuriantly there is less tenden- 
cy to run to Seed; for the little seed bolls are all 
produced at the end of the branches. The seed 
sown should not be older than one year, and the 


4 fresher and newer it is so much the better. The 


Russian or Riga flax-seed is recommended as the 
best, and it is preferred in those countries, such a8 
Belgium and Ireland, where the utmost care is be- 
stowed upon the crop—the farmers and flax-grow- 
ers there preferring it to the seed they raise them- 


quality of fibre. After flax is once sown, the whole 
labor necessary for its cultivation is to keep it clean 
and free from weeds, which are to be pulled by hand as 
soon as they show themselves among the crop, and 
can be distinguished. In relation to the after labor 
which the flax crop requires, we shall have some 
thing to say on the subject in a future number, and 
will now turn to the consideration of the important 


of crops with profit to the farmer ? 


























selves, as being cleaner, and producing a better |} 





question, Can flax be made to enter into a rotation | 


In answering this question, it must be rememberd. 
what the paying crops of the Michigan farmer are. }] 
Among the principal ones wheat, Indian corn, oats,” 
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timothy hay, clover, and pasture for sheep and 
cattle rank first. There are others which might 
be mentioned, but these are the staples from which 
the farmer expects to derive his cash profits. In 
commenciug a course of rotation, the farmer must 
him elf be the judge, after he has taken’ into con- 
sideration the capacities and qualities of his soil, his 
position with respect to market, and his means of 
carrying out his plans, what series of crops he will 
adopt. 

To show how flax may be introduced with profit 
into a system of rotation where a farm is properly 
divided, the following rotations are suggested, which 
we are very sure, if properly carried out, will leave 
a soil of ordinary fertility, in better condition at the 
end of their term of years than it was in when first 


broken up. 

Rerartion 1. Roratroy 2, 
Ist year, Corn on the sod, ma- Potatoes or corn on the sod, 

nured, muanured 

24 do Flax for the fibre Flax for the fibre 
3d do Whent Wheat 
4th do Clover Clover 
5th do Wheat Wheat seeded 
6th do Oats or barley seeded Grass for hay 
7th do Grass for hay do poe 
8th do Grass, hay or pasture do broken up. 
9th do Grass do do and broken up, 


Where the land is not strong enough to stand 
two crops of wheat, or where it is desirable to 
shorten the interval betwoen the times of breaking 
up, the following may be made the seriesf crops: 


Rorartton 3. Roration 4, 
Ist year, Corn en thesod manured. Ist year, Corn 
21 do Flax 2d do Flax 
34 do Whext seeded down 34° do Kye and clover seed 
4th do. Grass for hay 4th do Clover 
bth do Grass for hay 5th do What seeded down 
4th de Grass for pasture and sed 6th do Grass 

broken up. Zthdo Grass 


8th do Grass and broken up. 

It will be noticed that in each of these rotations 
flax would invariably succeed a hoed crop, that it 
would be the second crop after the breaking up ef the 
sed and the application of manure, and that wheat 
comes immediately after it. This is suggested by 
the nature of the flax crop, which should be sown on 
gtound thoroughly clean and free from weeds, which 
}| is secured by the cultivation that ought to be given 
to either a corn or a potato crop; while it also se- 
cures to the flax crop the use of the manure, 
which must be applied to the soil at least one year 
previous to the growth of flax; for fresh manure 
makes the fibre coarse, and not so valuable. Flax 
also needs a deep soil, and in the breaking up of 
the sod the subsoil plow can be used by which the 
land may be made mellow to a great depth, say 
twelve to fourteen inches. If wheat is grown 
after the flax, and the ground has been properly 
Prepared, we feel confident that an excellent crop 
may be secured in ordinary seasons. If the land is 
hot strong enough to bear the course of two 
wheat crops and one of flax with a crop of clover 
interveniyg, rotations 3 and 4 show how in the 
Course one good crop of wheat may be secured. |. 





stock of all kinds to any amount, that the farm will 
bear. The corn, potatoes, hay and straw with the 
refuse of the flax crop, will give ample winter feed 
and litter for the preparation of manure; and the 
cash realized from the saleable grains will amount 
to as much in the aggregate at the end of the term, as 
from any system which ean be recommended: it gives 
plenty of pasture for sheep, or cattle; and as there 
are on almost all farms pieces of ground thut have 
to be kept in grass, as they cost too much to break 
up, or may be naturally too wet, to grow any thing 
but grass, with either of the above rotations for those 
parts of the farm which may be arable, there can 
be no denial, that the paying crops, such as wheat, 
corn, wool, pork, may be all realized from it, while 
full crops of hay are secured. 

In relation to its profits we shall have something 
to say ulso in afuture number. In the meanwhile let 
the readers of the Farmer give ustheir opinions as 
tu the correctness of the position which we have as- 
sumed, to wit, that flax can be made to enter into 
a profitable rotation of crops suitable for cultiva- 
tion in this State. We are not wedded to our opin- 
ions on this subject; but if they are incorrect, let 
us hear why they are so. A crop from which a cash 
profit may be obtained of 30 to 40 dollars per acre 
after paying all expenses, is worth learning all 
about; and ought to have a fair trial. 


Clover Chaff vs, Cleaned Seed. 


Mr. Eprtor >I have felt disposed for some time 
to say a few words against the almost universal prac- 
tice of cleaning clover sced, but. have been deterred 
from so doing by the knowledge of the almost uni- — 
versal practice and prejudice in its favor. 

It is no longer a matter of doubt with any prac- 
tical farmer that wheat threshed with a machine is 
seriously injured for seed. This I think is conce- 
ded on all hands. Now if wheat is thus injured, 
what must be the effect produced upon clover sced 
that has been subjected to an assault and battery 
much greater. To my mind it is nearly reduced to 
a certainty that at least one quarter of the seed has 
its vitality destroyed. But, as the lawyers say, “to 
the facts in the case.” 

In the spring of 1850, wishing to sew some six bush- 
els clean clover seed according to the book, I wet the 
seed in a tub, half a bushel at a time, and dried 
with plaster. In stirring the seed to equalize the 
moisture, I found my hy,nd literally covered with 
seed that would not shake off; upon examination 
with a magnifying glass I discovered they werg}ullf . 
seeds, or in other words, clover seeds split in two hnd 
nothing else. Now I had an opportunity to‘stydy 
the anatomy of the seed; it was dissected rajdy at 
at my hand , 
Here was & new page in nature, (no I will‘not say 








This course besides gives ample opportunity to raise 


nature, for nature does not tear clover seed in that | 
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manner,) » new leaf turned over, to me at least;| pains should be taken in replacing them, to procure 
and | had not studied it many minutes before I ar-| strong, healthy, and perfect birds. The hens will 
rived at the sage conclusion that “there are things | lay better and hatch more chickens. 
in heaven and earth than are not dreamed of by| Secondly, but a small number of hens should be 
my philosophy.” kept in one house, or together. We have known 
Clover seed is not like timothy, turnip, mustard, | repeated instances in which keepers of poultry have 
or cabbage, a solid seed; but like a white bean) become disgusted at their failure to lay, and have 
composed of two parts or halves held together by 4| determined to kill them off. They have eommen- 
slight epidermis very easily ruptured, particularly | eed reducing the number, which was, perhaps, forty 
by @ clover machine grater. or fifty, and, when they got down to half a dozen 
Well, Mr. Editor, did I hastily jump at a conclu-| were surprised to find every one of the hens laying, 
sion, after making that examination, when I invol-' and the supply of eggs for the family better than 
untarily exclaimed, “ Ah, that’s it ! that explains it the whole furnished. 
now, why we have such luck and can’t makeclover —_ Ag to profit, we doubt very much whether, if all 
catch good; that’s why we find it necessary to 80W their food be bought, the eggs and chickens produ- 
10 or 12 pounds to the acre, in order that the coed by any breed, and sold at the regular market 
stools be sufficiently near to be neighbors.” prices, for the table, will pay the expense of keep- 
That velvet covering in which the seed is envel- ing, But it by no means follows from this, that 
oped is admirably adapted to protect it frominjury, hens are not a source of profit on a farm. They 
aid in germinating, and materially assist it in with- eat much which would otherwise be entirely lost 
standing drouth. and wasted. Andasmall patch of buckwheat, sown 
It was asserted in 1840 by Dr, C, 8. Button of at a trifling cost, and left on the ground where they 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y., practical farmer and ean stroll over it, and feed at their pleasure, will 
close observer of the “ wonders of nature,” that clo- keep them as fat as butter. 
ver sown in the chaff, side by side in the same lot 
with cleaned seed, would rm # drowth. 21 day ® we wish to call attention in connection with this 
after the clean seed had perished. oct. is th lue of th Rags ata 
Somebody has said “a word to the wise is suffi- maneyth © Sn. grone spine of the menen Oh PN ey 
The hen-roost is the place where most farmers 


cient,” which is true, or it is not; if true, then are 2 ; : 
9 ‘ : ’ ‘ ’ gua e f ’ t 
there but few wise in the world; if not true, then a should. go fhe, dhale.guane.:».16 sbtsined. hanya 


word to the wise is not sufficient. | : - ‘ 
Saisie, Washsetaiw Co., Fob: 20, 1956. A. R. | be no fear, by those who get their guano from this 


Source, that it will turn out to be of a spurious im- 
Practical Hints about Poultry. | portation or of an inferior kind. Then, there are 
Sitenit y no heavy bills to pay for it. The bills of the bens 

re the anes vee yu" weet % Latent me every hones can provide for, but the ve of the 
ng @ large share of public attention. € guano dealers not every one is prepared to meet. 
“hen fever” prevails extensively, Public exbibi-| And we doubt whether even intelligent farmers who 
tions are taking place in different places, and ac-| have not tried it, would estimate at more than one- 
counts of sales at most extravagant prices are pub-} hundredth part of its actual amount, the quantity 
lished. of excellent manure which can be made, in this way, 
Whether the large-sized varieties of fowls which in the course of the year. 
are “all the rage” now amongst fancy breedersand| The hen roost—duck roost—goose roost—and 
dealers, are really preferable to the old-fashioned | turkey roost—should be supplied with several loads 
barn-yard fowls, is a subject on which there are two/ of peat, swamp muck, or loam, spread evenly over 
@pinions among those who have tried both. Tosay| the surface of the floor, and on this there should be 





But the main and most important point to which 


will invariably prove of good quality. There need 





nothing of the enormous prices. which they occa-| scattered a thin layer of sand or gravel. Rainy 
_siogally command—when fools can be found to pay| days, when the work can be done as well as not— 
such prices—they weigh heavily in the market] and as often as practicable—this should be all shov- | 


scdles, or fill a large platter on the dining table.|e¢lled over, and the manure thus mixed with the 


But oa the other hand, they are great gormandizers| other ingredients. The compost soon becomes | 
‘themselwes, and the chickens are generally consid-| strong, when it can be removed, and a fresh supply — 
ered diffeult to raise. of the most suitable material convenient to be ob- | 


’ “But it és not our purpose now to enter upon a/ tained, be thrown in. 


comparison of the different varieties of fowls, so] ‘Tho. house is thus kept sweet and clean, and — 


‘milich as te throw out a few hints which may be of] healthy for the fowls; and if any farmer will adopt 
wala to keepers of any and every variety. this plan, and practice it faithfully for five years 
_ Th the first place, roosters should be changed as/ and keep an accurate account, not only of’ the crops 
Gften 96 once in two years, if not annually; and| raised directly from the compost made. with the 
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poultry manure, but from the manure made by 
feeding those crops out in their turn, he will be 
amazed at the result; first, in the amount of cash 
which he will have realized, and secondly, in the 
effect, in the way of permanent improvement of his 
farm.— Ex, 













Plows and Plowing. 





The season has again come round when the first 
and most important operation on the farm must be 
commenced. If there is ay work which requires to 
be wolland faithfully done, it is thatto be done by 
the plow. Just so sure as the work done by this im- 
plement is performed in a slovenly manner, just so 
sure you may expect, an uneven crop, with the grain 
growing light, thin and scanty, in spots; and when 
the ground is seeded down, not only is the grass 
land hummocky and full of places where the “seed 
did not take;” but when the mower comes to pass 
over it with his scythe, it is so far from being a 
smooth level that he cannot cut the crop even and 
close without getting his point in the ground much 
oftexer than he would like to own. Of course, in 
plewing newly cleared ground where stumps are 
as numerous as the trees had been previously, no 
one expects to leave the long evenly turned furrow, 
with each furrow slice leaning over just so far, and 
resting on its next neighbor without a spear of grass 
or the sign of a woed showing itself above the 
ground. That sort of plowing can only be done 
when the land is perfectly cleared, and where all ob- 
stacles to the uninterrupted progress of the plow 
from one end of the field to another have been re- 
moved. Yet even where some of the old stagers 
remain, hard and stubborn as ever, the work of the 
plow as it passes around them may be done so that 
it will have the effect of allowing them as little 
room as possible, and ‘also of causing them to rot 
and decay more quickly. Even this may be thought 
of but little account ; but if any one who knows 
something of the value of land and work, will calcu- 
late that for every stump he loses not only the use 
of at least one square yard of ground but also all 
the seed and labor which that square yard makes 
no return for, but which is expended upon it, he will 
easily learn that in a field of ten acres, where there 
are but twenty of these stumps to an acre, he has to 
submit to the loss entailed by them of 200 square 
yards each year. But the mere loss caused by 
stumps in the work of plowing is not what is under 
consideration. It is the mode in which plowing 
should be done, and the reasons why strict attention 
should be paid to it, whether the lund is intended 
either for corn, potatoes or any other crop. 

The principle objects of plowing land, to prepare 
itfor growing crops, are to loosen the soil, to expose 
it to the effects of the air, to render it 
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every part of it in search of sustenance, and that 
the area may be as extended as possible from 
which the plants may draw their required nourish- 
ment; to make the soil porous 60 that the rains may 
fertilize it, and pass through it with ease; and anoth- 
er object of plowing is to incorporate with the soil, 
the manure with which it is sought to be enriched. 
In greensward, the design of the plowman is to bury 
all the growth of grass oryclover that may be upon 
the surface, so that it v ill decay as speedily as possi- 
ble. Where stubble is plowed in, the object is to 
bury it, and to leave a surface, as smooth and fria- 
ble as possible for the harrow. It will be admitted, 
therefore, that there is something more to be done 
by the plow, than merely to turn over 80 many acres 
of land within a given time. 

The recent improvements in the structure and 
form of the plow by those interested in their manu- 
facture in the United States, render it easy for 
every farmer to have the very best implements of 
the plow kind in the world. There is no need now 
to be troubled with a plow, that requires almost as 
much strength to keep it in the furrow, or ina 
straight line, as there is necessary to draw it 
through the soil; and after which it was found al- 
ways necessary to have one of “ the boys” to follow 
to make the furrow slice “stay put,” and not fall 
back into the trench out of which it had just been 
raised. No—now plows may be obtained which will 
almost run alone if they have a good steady team 
in front of them; and which will lap a furrow from 
one end of the field to the other without making 
a break in its whole length, though it should extend 
for miles, With such implements, it is easy doing 
the right kind of work now, compared with what it 
was some years ago, when the west was only sup- 
plied with the patterns which had grown out of date 
in more favored localitieg, 

Another of the objects of plowing besides those 
enumerated, is tle deepening of the soil. Asa 
general rule among the farmers of this State, deep 
plowing is beginning to be considered of the great- 
est importance. The “skinning” process is falling 
more and more into disrepute with intelligent men 
every day; when we know that the roots of corn 
have been known to reach a depth of six feet, where 
the soil was in a condition to allow them to descend, 
and the roots of the wheat plant. have been found 
penetrating to full twenty-four inchcs under favor- 
able circumstances ; when it is brought to mind 
how much additional soil, and what an increased 
amount of nourishment, a depth of either one or 
two inches added to a soil naturally but five to six 
inches, or it may be.as we have frequently seen it, 
but three to four inches in depth, the advantages of 
deep plowing must be at once admitted, especially 
where weare so apt to suffer from drought, as is 








light, so that the roots of plants may permeate into 





the case in this State. 
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It is in this respect that the subsoil plow may be 
considered in the highest degree beneficial. Every 
one who has turned up the soil will have noted that 
when he first begun to put his plow ina little deep- 
er than the three or four inches which had been the 
usual depth, that the subsoil was yellowish or gray- 
ish in color, and coarse in appearance—if a clayey 
ground, it was tough, sticky and hard to break up 
not at all friablo under the harrow, but breaking 
into great lumps, that were Tiable to bake in the 
sun—if in sandy or Joamy land, the subsoil came 
up yellow, and cold, with but little appearance of 
life or fertility in it; and not till they bad time to 
bleach, and feel the effects of the atmosphere, did ei- 
her the clay or the sand give evidence of becoming 
of service to the farmer. Now the subsoil plow helps 
the farmer in this respect very much ; for by loosen- 
ing, and breaking up the cold hard pan underneath 
the regular soil, and letting the air, the rain, and 
the roots of plants down into it to decompose such 
particles of it as may be susceptible to their action, 
it prepares a portion of the cold, infertile, and hith- 
orto undisturbed subsoil to be brought to the sur- 
face without injury to the crop which may be plant- 
ed upon it. The subsoil plow it must be recollect- 
ed is a different acting implement from the Michi- 
gan plow with which we find many of our readers 
confound it, as we learn by some of the letters sent 
to us for information on the subject. The subsoil 
plow disturbs and breaks up the earth or sand, or 
clay which the plow has just slid over and impacted 
harder than it was before, without bringing a parti- 
cle of it to the surface. Where, as is the case in 
most fields, and on most farms, except in a few in- 
stances in which particular pains are taken, the 
depth usually plowed is but six to seven inches, in 
the breaking up of the sod ; a depth of two or three 
inches added by the use of the subsoil plow will 
generally repay the man who uses it in the first 
seasons crop, especially if that crop be eorn, and 
there should happen to be a drouth. In the rota- 
tion that will follow, after the breaking up of the sod, 
and on crops of grain, grass or ‘roots, which are 
grown where the subsoil plow has been used, we 
have never heard of but ono opinion, and that was 
always in its favor. It is frequently the case that 
the subsoil plow is used to stir the ground to the 
depth of seven to eight or nine inches, and thus 
make a depth of loosened soil of fourteen to fifteen 
inches instead of the mere seven or eight inches 
which it has been usual to give crops. ‘There are 
two or more kinds of subsoil plows in use, and for 
sale. ‘Those kept at the warehouses are generally 
of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's make, and cost about 
8300 each. ‘They are fashioned after the pat- 


torn invented b nates of roo in England. 
The same firm to manufacture 


one invented by Poona J. J. Mapes of New 
Jersey, which is noticed as an implement of great 








strength not liable to get out of order, and as doing 
the work required of it with less draught, than most 
others. These are its claims, how far they are cor- 
rect, cannot as yet be said till some practical men 
take hold of it and give ita fair trial. Subsoiling 
in this climate is yet in its infancy, and deserves 
to be tested We believe, from what we have 
observed of this climate, that it would prove a cor- 
rective of the bad effects of the dry weather from 
which the crops, and especially the spring ones, gen- 
erally suffer severcly. In preparing ground for 
orchards the subsoil plow is almost indispensable 
unless the orchardist resorts to trench plowing as a 
substitute. 

In the regular spring plowing, whether breaking 
up sod or grass land, or plowing under stubble, it 
cannot be impressed too strongly on the workman 
that he should do his work neatly and thoroughly ; 
that his furrows should all be of one width, and al} 
turned at an even and regular angle; that every 
particle of manure, straw, weeds, grass, &c. should 
be turned under, and be completely out of sight, 
and if possible out of the reach of the harrow teeth; 
and that the head-lands should be handsomely fin- 
ished up. There are few things that give a farm a 
more slovenly appearance than a badly plowed field 
where the head-lands are left without being finished 
as if they were not as much a part of the land as 
any other portion of it. Where water furrows are 
struck, let them be straight asa bee line, and at 
regular distances from each other. And be sure in 
doing your work with the plow, to remember the 
old saying, that if a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well, and that there is no kind of 
work to which it applies more forcibly than te that 
done by the plow. 


A First rate Mode of Growing tke Potato. 


Here is cheap and improved method of cultivating 
the potato which will insure a prolific and healthy 





product in a good soil, if the following directions 


are carefully observed. 

Plough your ground 7 or 8 inches deep a few 
days before you wish to plant your potatoes, drag 
it well with the harrow, then strike it off with fur- 
rows 33 feet between center, five inches deep ; cross 
those furrows with any implement suited to makea 
mark so as to trace it for dropping the seed cross- 
wise the furrow. Let these marks be 24 feet apart. 
You then have your ground laid off in straight rows 
each way. Being then prepared for the seed, 
should you wish large potatoes with few small ones, 
plant in each place not more than half a large po- 
tato; if middle sized, one whole; if very small, two; but 
if you wish an abundant crop without regard to size, 


use more seod, when you will have an aggregate of . 


greater weight. Your ground being thus prepared 
and your seed ready, for covering, cover light, say a 
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little heavier than you would corn, and when the 
germ is near piercing the surface take your plough 
and turn a ridge over the plant, letting your plough 
in as deep as the first ploughing. Be sure to close 
the furrows over the plant, and should any defect 
appear mon] it with the hoe. 

Now let it lic until tho stalk rises abore the 
surface 4 or 5 inches, then take a shovel plough and 


that can be done without covering the plant. 
Nothing more is required only to take your hoe 

and roun | the hills, as you will find them square in 

that condition, and except the ground be uncom- 

monly foul, you will have little more to do unless 

it be to pull some weeds in the latter part of the 

season. J. B. 
Portage, Kal .Co, Feb. 1854, 





True and only Remedy for the Potato Rot. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Many abortive attempts hav- 
ing been made to expliin the cause and point outa 
remedy for the degencration and diseased condi- 
tion of our principal vegetable,the potato, I cannot 
forbear giving your readers my opinion on the 
sudject. But my ideas coincide so completely 
with those of a writer who recently read before 
the Kilkenny Literary and Scientific Institution a 
paper entitled “Remarks on the Potato Plant,” 
that I cannot do better than to lay before your 
readers the substance of his argument, and bespeak 
for his theory a careful and impartial trial. He 
explains not only what appears to me the source 
of the disease, but points out a remedy whieh is in 
harmony with one of the most widely diffused laws 
of nature and in beautiful analogy with the prin- 
ciples of reproduction and recuperation of vital 
energy in the amimal and vegetabic world. 

The writer sets forth with the position that the 
potato plant is an annual, empowere! wit 
only two modes of reproduction; the : no like ihe 
oak tree living for years only, the other like the 
acorn living forever. 

Both reproductions are deposits from the plant, 
different in chemical preperties, living and dying 
independent of each other, with the plant provi- 
ding for, but independent of both. The tubers at 
the bottom of the stalk are analogous to the tree 
which after a time becomes aged an ip ast bearing. 
_ The seeds in the potato apple aro analogous to the 
acorn which possesses a perpetual power of repro- 
duction. 

The potato exhibits a graduate scale of ascend- 
ing and descending life; and the author has discov- 
ered that the plant exists for thirty-four years in 
three states of beinz, First ac an ascending germ 


| from the seed which blossoms for five years with- 


| Ot producing apples; next a potato with apples 
for nineteen years; and lastly in the descending 
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cross the first, and let it in as deep as the first if| duced 160 barrels to the acre. 


scale a potato without apples for ten years during 
which interval the plant is becomimg more and 
moro effete and incapable of giving nutriment to 
man until it dies out altogether. ‘To illustrate this 
scale, the wrt +r gives the history of the Lumper 
potato. It was known in 1818; from 1825 to 1835 
it was so charged with vitality that it would grow 
without manure in any soil, of large size and pro- 
The Lumper now 
produces only 40 barrels per acre and has ceased 
bearing apples. It will soon die out altogether. 
It is the same with most of the varieties which once 
reigned supreme ia their day, Animportant and 
essential element in the cultivation of this plant 
has been neglected,and we are fain to attribute to 
an epizotic disease, or to electricity or to the pota- 
to fly, or to anything, the calamity which is the 
natural result of our ignorance and a contemptu- 
ons defiance of the Jaws of nature. The writer 
maintains that the seed supplied by the potato 
plant at its longest period of vitality in the ground, 
that is from its fifth to its tenth year, must of ne- 
cessity be the bost and strongest. It then conti- 
nues green from five to seven months in proportion 
to itsage. In its nineteenth year it remains green 
only for five months, and produces no seed. The 
descending germ of the tenth year remains green 
only three months, and with little produce. Tho 
statement of the evil practice of neglecting to se- 
cure good seed from the apple at the proper stage 
demonstrates the mode of regaining and securing 
the vitality of the plant. By the cultivation of the 
germ season after season, and apple after apple, a 
potato can be produced, if the writer's theory be 
correct, so strong as to be able to resist any cli- 
mate. What is in reality the incomprehensible 
potato disease, arises from the inability of the 
plants in the debility of old age to perfect their 
fruits, so that when they die the fruit not being 
ripe continues to absorb the decomposing, putri- 
fying matter in the leaves and vessels until these 
vessels close. 

Now, gentlemen, give us your opinion. Shall 
we descant upon the diseases, decrepitude and “n- 
productiveness of aged catile, horses, sheep, and 
potatoes, and tenaciously retain them and endea- 
vor to seck out a remedy for their debility; or shall 
we, in the one vase as we do in the other raise up 
anew and vigorous generation to supply the place 
of the superannuated ? 

For myself, having been for some time fully con- 
vinced of the truth of this theory, 1 have been re- 
ducing it to practice, atid have as yet no reason to 
change my views on the subject; and I am confi- 
dent in the opinion that the time is not far distant 
when 400 bushels to the acre can be realized as 
easily as 100 now aro, and free from disease. Thi 
result may not be fully obtained from the first 
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genoration from the seed, but lL intend to propa- 
gate from the apples of seedlings as fast as they 
commence bearing and thus test the matter thor- 
oughly. I have now on hand 80 bushels cf seed- 
lings two years from the seed, and 24 bushels five 
years old, and a few year’s sowing and a small 
quantity of seed from the apples of seedlings.— 
What I do uot sell at a remunerative price I in- 
tend to plant, but there is considerable of a de- 
mand, as people in this vicinity are becoming 
aroused on the subject. A Svpscriper. 
Marunao, Feb 7th 1354, 


Salt will kill Sheep. 


It is said that bought wit is best if not purehased 
too dear. I have bought a little at a high price, 
and with your permission, Mr. Editor, will give your 
readers an account of the purchase. 

In the month of August last I bought a yearling 
buck which was said to be a cross between the Span- 
ish and French Merinos of the flock of the celebra- 
ted sheep breeder Mr. Patterson, of New York. I 
paid twenty-five dollars for him. He was turned 
into a field with some lambs that were being weaned. 
A few days afturwards I went out and gave each a 
handful ofsalt; the lambs not being used to cating 
it, got but little, while the buck devoured it greedi- 
ly. I found him in the afternoon near the place of 
feeding, in great distress. He had lost the use of 
his legs and the proper control of his head, at the 
same time discharging from his mouth and nostrils 
fermented grass smelling very offensive. I had ney- 
er seen a sheep in that situation before, neither had 
I ever known of salt injuring sheep, yet I suspected 
that was the case now. As I knew of no remedy, I 
stepped over to a nvighbor’s and made known my 
trouble. He thought the difficulty was caused by 
the salt, and stated that in the last number of the 
“Wool Grower” a correspondent gave an account 

of losing a number in the same way. We came 
back and gave tho buck a dose of castor oil, but he 
died immediately. Well, some may say, a fool and 
his money are soon parted, but 1 know I have made 
money by purchasing good bucks and thus impro- 
ving my stock. f 

My object, Mr. Editor, is not to display my tal- 
ents as a writer, for you sev I have none, yet I feel 
it a duty to acquaint my brother farmers with my 
misfortune, that they may profit by it. I hope they 
will do mo the same kindness. This misfortune 
was through ignorance; for though I was, as it were, 
brought up among sheep, and have long had the 
care of them, I never knew that salt would kill 
them. To some of your readers this fact has doubt- 
less been known, yet it has not been made public. 
I have been a reader of the Farmer from its infan- 
cy and have never seen a word on the subject.— 








in this world, and if this article should benefit any 
one of your numerous readers I shall be abundant- 
ly repaid for writing it. 

I see in the last number of the Farmer, that 
among your many able correspondents there is one 
of the medical faculty who says his business is to 
deal in pills and powders; now if he will be so kind 
as to prescribe a dose that will counteract the effects 
of too much salt in the stomach of a sheep, he will 
have the thanks of many farmers and the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has done some good in the 
world, We get plenty of recipes for making cakes 
and puddings, but very few for the relief of poor 
dumb brutes in case of sickness or accidents among 
them, It would add much to the value and interest 
of the Farmer if it would instruct us more in these 
things. You will bear in mind that very many of 


‘your readers live in the backwoods, and have not 


aceess to books treating on such subjects; eonse- 
quently you will see the necessity of dealing out 
such information to us as we are likely to need.— 
When our beasts are sick we look to the Farmer for 
a remedy and feel disappointed if we find none. We 
see the benefit of taking a puper containing the expe- 
rience of many. We often get information in this way 
that we can get nowhere else. I have gathered much 
valuable knowledge from the Farmer, and would 
not be without it for five times its cost. 

If this should find its way into some corner of 
your paper you may hear from me again, 

Unavitia, Livingston Co. Feb. 1854, D. D. Brrp. 


[The article to which Mr. B. alludes is in the Ju- 
ly number of the Wool Grower, but he will observe 
it was not simply giving salt, but an over-dose, that 
killed thesheep. In the same number we find the 
following from a correspondent : 

“Salt, in my judgment, is indispensable to the 
health of sheep, particularly in the summer—and 
I know not a flock-master among the hundreds, nay, 
thousands with whom I am acquainted, who differs 
with ine in this opinion. It is common to give it 
onee a week while the sheep areat graces. It is still 
better to give them free access to salt at all times, 
by keeping it in a covered box, open on one side. 

A large, hollow log, with holes cut along the side 
for the insertion of the heads of the sheep, will make 
a respectable substitute. Asheep having free access 
to salt at all times, will nover eat too much, and it 
will take its supply when and in what quantities na- 
ture demands, instead of eating voraciously at sta- 
ted periods, as intermediate abstinence will stimu- 
late itto do. When fed but once a week, it is bet- 
ter to have a stated day so that it will not be forgot- 
ten; and it is well to Jay the salt on flat stones, 
though if laid in little handfulls on the grass very 
little will be lost.” 

In the December number of the samo work is the 


“Sait is Winter.—Place a box in the shed, in 
a secure place, where only one sheep can app’ 





Now I hold that we should do all the good we can 


it atatime. Fill this with six or eight ui of 
salt and it will be found that the flock will partake 
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following advice from 8. B. Rockwell of Vermont: | 
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directs When the box is emptied, fill again.” 


marks in his article on the management of sheep. 


parts salt—in a trough under shelter, where they 
can have free access to it. I formerly salted my 
hay when put Lit up; a practice which I condemn at 
present, believing that salt will be eaten, when need- 
ed, without compelling them ‘to eat it with every 


of it in such quantities, and at such times as nature moutliful of hay they eat; and besides this, I have 


Also, N. B. Clapp, of Wisconsin, makes these're- had aecess to salt, they would eat but little, and as 


“T keep salt and ashes mixed—one part ashes, two | I believe that choice should be gratified.” 


noticed that in extreme.cold weather ‘when they | 


the weather moderated they would eat much more; | 
showing that they had a choiee’when to eat it—and 


A little discretion in the:matter of salting as well 
as feeding sheep and othersahimals, would be bet- 
ter than any dose administered after the evil is 
done.—Ep. 











Cider Mill and 


Vegetable Cutter. 
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Fig 
The cuts accompanying this article, exhibit in a 
very satisfactory manner, the representation of anin- 
genious combination of simple machinery into one 
apparatus to use for grating and crushing apples, 
and extracting their juice inthe process of making 
Gder, and also for cutting and slicing vegetables and 
hay and straw. Wo have not seen the implement 
in operation, but it certainly presents a great many 
points which render it of value to farmers. This 
machine was patented on the 26th of last July by 
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1. 
F. B. Hunt of Richmond, Indiana, and so suecess- 
ful has he been since he, started its manufacture 
that he finds it difficult to keep up with the de- 
mand for them. The following is a description of 
the cuts, which will give an excellent notion of the 
capabilities of the machine, and its design. 

Figure 1 is a perspective, and figure 2 a plan view 
of the machine, with the castings removed. The 
same letters in each figure refer to corresponding 
parts. 
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Fg. 2. 


This machine is, as exhibited in the engraving, for 
grinding and pressing apples, but it is also construct- 
ed that it may be changed into a straw or vegetable 
cutter, as will be hereafter described. 

When used for grinding apples and pressing, fruit 
is poured into the hopper, N ; it is then crushed by 
the serrated plates on the cylinder, G’ (fig. 2), which 
is upon the shaft, G, and is rotated by the pinion, 
D’, gearing with D, which is turned by the crank, C. 
The ground apples, (pummace) fall from this hop- 
per into the tub, K, and the juice is ¢xpressed by 
the follower, J, foreed downward by the screw, H, 
working through the cross-piece, I. 

When used asa vegetable or straw cutter the cyl- 
inder, G’, is removed,,and the knives. (fig. 2.) are 
fastened with set screws upon the shaft in its stead. 
The straw is then placed in the box, M (fig. 1), and 
is fed up by the cogged roller, E’ (fig. 1), the wheel 
E, on the end of the shaft of this roller receiving its 
motion from the driver F, on the shaft P. 

Potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables, can be 
sliced in a similar manner. The object of the in- 
vention is to furnish a machine which shall be con- 
vertible into a variety of uses, thus saving the far- 
mer the expense of providing several machines for 
these purposes. As a cider mill alone, we should 
consider it a convenient implement, evabling each 
farmer to make his own cider, instead of carting off 
his apples to a mill at some miles distance, and as it 


is portable, it ean be carried readily from one or- 
chard to another, more easily than the apples and 
cider carted back and forth. 


| 


But the great merit of the machine is, that after 
being used through the season of cider making, as a 
mill, it can then be converted into a straw and vega- 
ble cutter for the winter. 

For any further information address the inventor 
as above. 





Management \ of Farms. 


Committee to examine farms and report to the ex- 
ecutive committee at its annual meeting in Deeember. 


8. M. Bartvett, Laselle, Monrve county. 

A. ¥. Moore, Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo “ 

C. W. Green, Farmington, Oakland * 
Premiums will be awarded by the executive commit- 

tee, al its annual meeting, in Deeember, 1854. 
For the best cultivated farm, reference being bad _ 
cultivation, stock, improvements, expenses 7 ‘- 


ducts, de. 
For the 2nd best do do do pe 00 
de do do 20 00 


For the 3d best 
For the 4th best do do do 10 00 


Any person ‘making applieation for the premiums 
must answer the following questions. 

The object in requiring answers to these questions 
being to elicit information, it is expected the answers 
will be written out as much in detail as possible. 

All who furnish full answers to the questions will 
receive premiums in addition to the premiums offered 
above, consisting of the Society’s Diploma, and one or 
two volumes of the Society’s Transuetions, aceording 
to the value of such reports. 

sors, &e. 

1. Of how much land does your farm consist? and 
a “ony wood, waste, and improved land respeet- 
ive 

2” What is the nature of your soil and subsoil? 1s 
there limestone in’it 

3 What do you consider as the best mode of im- 





proving the different kinds of soil on your farm? of 
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Answer respectively. 
4. What depth do you plow? What effect has deep 
plowing had on your various soils ? 
5. Have you made any experiments to test the dif- 
ference in a ‘suceceding crop, between shallow, common 
or deep plowing ? 
6 kiave you used the double, or subsoil plow ? aud 
what have ek its effects on different soils and crops? 
Have you drained any of your lands? ifso, what svils, 
and with what results ? 
7. What trees and plants are indigenous to your soil? 
Give the name of each. 


MANURES. 

8 How many loads of manure (30 bushels per load) 
do you usually apply per acre? How do you manage 
our manure? Is it kept under cover, or are there cel- 
ars under your barns or stables for receiving it? 
9. How is your manure applied ; whether in its loag 
or green state, or in compost? For what crops, or un- 
der what circumstances do you prefer using it, either 
in afresh or rotten state ? 
10, Have you used lime, plester, guano, salt, or any 
other substance notin common use as manure ? In what 
manner were they used, and with what results ? 


TILLAGE CROPS. 


11. How many acres of land do you till; and with 
pore gg are they occupied, and how much of each 
cro 

1D. What is the amount of seed planted or sown for 
each crop, the time of sowing, the wode of cultivating, 
aud of harvesting, and the product peracre ? Have any 
insects been found injurious to your crops? It so, de- 
scribe them, and the remedies adopted. 

13. How deep do you have manure covered in the 
earth for different crops and different soils ? 

14. Have your putatoes been affected with any pecu- 
liar defect or disease, and have you been able to dis- 
cover any clearly proved cause for it, or found any 
remedy ? 

GRASS LANDS, &c. 

15. What kind of grasses dv you use? How much 
seed of clover or tLe various kinds of grass do you suw 
tothe acre? At what seasun of the year do you sow ? 
and what is the manuer of seeding? What kinds of 
grass are best adapted to lands used fur dairy pur- 
poses ? 

16. How many acres do you mow for hay, and what 
is the average product? At what stage do you cut 
grass, and what ix your mode of making hay ? 

i7, Is any of your mowing land nnsuitable for the 
plow, and what is your mode of managing such land ? 

18, Have you reclaimed any low, bog or peat lands ? 
What was the mode pursued, the crops raised, and what 
success ? 

19. Have you succeeded in eradicating the weeds from 
your farm? If so, by what methods, and what weeds are 
Most troublesome ? 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


20. How many oxen, cows, young cattle and horses do 
you keep, «nd of what breeds are they ? 

1. Have you made any experiments to show the re- 
lative value of different breeds of cattle or other avimals 
for particnlar purposes, and with what results ? 

22. What do you consider the best and cheapest man- 
ner of wintering your cattle ; as to feed, watering and 
shelter ? 

23. How much butrer and cheese do you make annu- 
ally, from what number of cows, and what is you, 
mode of manufacture ? 

24. How many sheep do you keep? Of what bree? 
or breeds are they 2. How much do they yield per fleece 
and what does the wool bring? How many of you: 
sheep usually produce lawbs, aud what nomber of shee 
are nsually reared 2 How much will your'sheep or lamb- 
sell for per head to the bu'eber. 

25. What do you consider the best and cheapest man- 


clay, if you have it? of sandy soil, and of gravelly soil ? 


shelter? How miny in proportion to your fluck (if any) 
do you lose during the winter? 

26. How many swine do you keep, of what breed are 
Hey ; how do you feed them ; and at what age do you 
kill them, and what do they weigh when dressed ? 

27. What hte have you made to show the rel- 
ative value of potatoes, turnips and other root crops, 
compare:! with Indian corn, or other grain, for feeding 
animals, either for fattening or for milk ? 

FRUIT. 

28. What is the number of your apple trees? Are 
they a natural or grafied fruit, and ebiefly of what va- 
rieties 

29. What number and kind of fruit trees, exclusive of 
apples have you ; and what are among the best of each 

ind. 

30 What insects have attacked your trees, and what 
method do you use to prevent their attacks ? 

31, What is your general management of fiuit trees ? 

32. What other experiments or farm operations have 
produced interesting or valuable results ? 

FENCES, BUILDINGS, &c 

33. What is the number, size. and general mode of con- 
struction of your farm buildings, and their uses ? 

34, What kina of fences do you construct? What is 
the height and length of each kind, and their cost and 
condition? Have you constructed any wire fences? If 
so, What has been its cost, and what its advantages aud 
how made? 

35. To what extent are yonr various farming opera-° 
tions guided by accurate weighing and measuring 2?) And 
‘to what degree of wiuuteness are they registered by daily 
accounts ? 

36. Do you keep regular farm aczounts? Onn you 
state the annual expense in improving your farm, and 
the income from it, with such precision that you can, 
at the end of the yeur strike an accurate balance of the 
debt and credit? Would not this practice conduce very 
much to close observation, careful farming, aud in the 
ed much improve your system, as well as better your 
tortune ? 

37. Give the annual receipts ard expenditares on your 
farin, specifying each 

The persons making applications for premiums on 
farma must submit written answers to these questions, 
which will be furnished by the secretary, tu all who may 
apply for them. 

The statements to be forwarded to the Recording Sec- 
retary at Detroit, ov or before the Ist day of December, 
1854. 

Persons wishing to compete for the premiums on 
farms must make app’ teation to the Secretary, at Detroit, 
by the 15th day of June, in order that the examining 
committee may visit them at the proper time, in accurd- 
ance with the resulution of the executive committe, 
Answers to the above questions will also be required 
to be forwarded to the secretary by the lst of December, 
as heretofore, J.C, Hormes, 


Secretary Michigan State Agricultural Society, 


On Salt for Trees, 


Mr. Epiror >The March number of the Farmer 
is on, hand and I am-pleased with the practical na- 
ture of most of the articles. This is what we want, 
practical experience—the result of actual experi- 
ments; and a paper destitute of this is dry to the 
common reader. The farmer is a practical man, 
ind wants practical knowledge. I perceive that 
Mr. Tibbets of Plymouth bas a mind to try salt as 








her of wintering your sheep, as to food, watering and 
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a remedy for worms and insects in bis orchard. I 
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think if he applies it at the rate he mentions—ten 
bushels per acre, he will not be troubled with worms 
or fruit either. Having had a little experience 
in salting quinces, I can “speak from the book.” 
True I applied brine, but that is what his salt will 
be after the first heavy shower. 

A neighbor, a practical gardener, says that when 
he lived east, he was employed by a lady todestroy 
two apple trees, which, as she thought, deformed her 
flower garden. Her husband not wishing the trees 
removed she employed him to doit secretly. All 
he did was to place a little salt, perhaps a quart, 
| near the roots of the trees, and the deed was done. 
They neither budded nor blossomed, nor leaved out. 
The gentleman had his trees examined by men who 
_ searched for worms around the roots, but none 
' could detect the agent which had caused their death. 
. The narrator says that when he cut.down the trees 
' to remove them he chewed some of the bark and 
chips, and could taste the salt distinctly. 

If Mr. Tibbits salts h's orchard, I hope he will 
let us know the result through the Farmer. 

Deacon Marlatt of Hickville, I see, saved his green 
|, gage plums from the curculio by putting leached 
ashes around the trees, I would state that I had 
a tree of that variety which was last year aceident- 
_ ally surrounded by leached ashes, and that it also 
escaped that pest, while another tree of blue plums 
standing but a few rods distant, without any such 
protection, lost all its fruit by that insect. Wheth- 
er this was owing to the variety or to the ashes, I 
_ cannot say. 

Wishing the Farmer much success, I remain 
yours, &c. C. Q. 

Fainrrecp, March 1854. 

[Salt when applied as brine will undoubtedly kill 
any plant or tree to which it may be applied, and 
when used in the way “ Q.” recounts, it will destroy 
vegetation. If thrust down the throats of animals 
in the same immoderate style, its effect, we are in- 
clined to think, would prove similar on animal life 
to what it is on vegetable life. If any one doubts 
this let him try to swallow a quart of water in which 
only an ounceof salt is dissolved. Yet salt in mode- 
rato quantities is grateful to both man and beast,and 
undoubtedly is beneficial to vegetation. It has been 
applied with good effect on some lands at the rate 
of ten bushels to the acre, and quantities equal to 

four or six bushels have repeatedly been tried. 
Johnston, the celebrated agricultural chemist, re- 
cords one instance where sixteen bushels were 
sown, and the difference on the crop, which was 
barley, was 21 bushels, the unsalted land producing 
but 30 bushels, and the salted 51 bushels. This was 
probably an extreme case; but several other instan- 
ces are cited in which salt was applied to both wheat 
and hay erops, and the effect appeared to be to in- 
crease the crops : in the hay there was a difference 


from one half to a whole ton; and in the wheat 
from six to twelveand 14 bushels per acre. We only 
give these instances to show that Mr. Tibbets is not 
alone in his opinion about s»lt being beneficial to 
land. That he is not alone in his idea about salt hav- 
ing the effect of causing worms and grubs to disap- 
pear is also easily shown; and we will cite one of 
the best known agricultural names. in the United 
States. In December of 1844, B. P. Johnson, the 
present well known Secretary of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, wrote to the Albany Cultiva- 
tor, that the season previous, he had found in turn- 
ing up a piece of sod of about three acres, that it 
was infested with the wire worm and grub, he sowed 
a bushel and a half of fine salt per acre on it, har- 
rowing and rolling it in before planting his seed 
corn. The crop was a very good one, and he says 
not a bill was touched by the grub, although in the 
field of a neighbor adjoining, who planted his in the 
ordinary mode, nearly one third was lost. 

We do not wish it understood that we advocate 
the indiscriminate use of salt; but the facts are 
generally in favor of a benefit accruing from a mod- 
erate application of it. In fact the analysis of most 
plants shows that salt is composed of elements which 
form constituents of their composition. For in- 
stance let us take the analysis of the apple, and see 
what it contains that may be supplied im some de- 
gree by salt: One hundred parts of the ash of the 


apple analised contains, 


iiliga, . 6 2 ocvccccecc so 0e se caseeee 
Phosphate of Trom,....+ + esse eeeees 
Pho phoric acid,. «16+ + eeeeeeees 
Li 4 


Bolla, ss oce'es 6 bed creo bev ee de 
CHIGTEE, 0c 5 0 ewe reeccsesccns : 
Sulphuric Acid,. «40-0 + csc ccccece 16229 
Organic Matter. ....0ceeescvees 5.828 


100.600 


Now the analysis of fine salt such as comes to us 
from New York, gives the following results : 


Chioride of Sodium,. . . +.+++s0++ 6 « «97.466 
Billion, cece e ec vecvesevscvesee 6018 
Sulphate of Lime,.....0+ee-see+e8 1.799 
Lime,» ocvscevcoscceenes 9 alee 0,058 
Magnesia,..-sscerc cre ceccnnee 0082 


99.415 
Salt it will be seen supplies in a very eminent de- 
gree soda and chlorine, the former of which forms 
nearly one fourth of the ash of the apple, and a 
supply of which must be obtained from some where, 
if it does not happen to be in the soil. 

We are without any aceurate data, or reports of 
any accurate experiments with salt as a manure on 
the soil, or in the climate of this State. Many re- 
gard it as an excellent stimulant, and useful in or- 
chards. Others regard it as a poison, almost, and 
as an article deleterious and injurious to vegetation. 
In a soil where the element of soda is deficient, an 
application will prove beneficial, both as supplying 
that want, and also, because it is supposed to act 
on the constituents of the soil, and render them 





more casily decomposed by the roots of plants.—Ed. || 
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The annexed is a draw- 


ing from nature of the 
leaf and fruit of this va- 
luable variety of the 
Blackberry, which must 
be elevated to at least an 
equality with any of the 
productions of the fruit 
garden. Its history may 
be given in the following 
extracts from the official 
report of the proceed- 
ings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American 
Institute, at a regular 
meeting held at their 
rooms,--No. 351 Broad- 
way, in the city of New 
York, August 2d, 1853. 


“A splendid specimen 
of the blackberry was 
presented to the society 
by Wa, Lawron, Esq., of 
New Rochelle. Many of 
the berries were from 
three to four inches in 
circumference, & a large 
basket of them were par- 
taken of by the mombers of the Club. Mr. 
Lawton named the fruit the ‘New Rochelle 
Blackberry,’ but the Club changed its name to the 
‘Lawton Blackberry,’ and tendered to him the 
thanks of the Association, the following paper hav- 
ing been read previously by Mr. Lawton,” 

“This Blackberry—to which I have before called 
the attention of the club—has been cultivated, in 
small quantities, for several years, in New Rochelle, 
Westchester County, where I now reside. I have 
not been able to ascertain who first discovered the 
plant, and brought it into garden culture, but am 
informod it was found on the road side, and from 
thence introduced into the neighboring gardens. 
As it came to me without any name to distinguish 
it from the ‘ Wild Bramble, I beg leave tu introduce 
it to the notice of the club as the ‘New Rochelle 
Blackberry,’ and, at the same time, present as a 
specimen a few quarts of the fruit, gathered this 
morning, precisely as they came from the bushes, 
without being selected. Ihave examined many 
works with a view to ascertain if there has ever been 
any improvement on the well known wild varicties, 
but without success. Tho ‘ Double Flowering,’ 
‘Dwarf, or ‘Dewberry; ‘ American Upright; and 
the White Fruited, are all that are namod. The 
Dewberry is tho first to ripen, and the best flavored 
fruit. The White Fruited sooms to be cultivated 
more as a novelty than for the fruit. The Upright 





enn 


The “Lawton Blackberry.” 








variety fruits late in the season, is of vigorous growth, 
and under favorable circumstances produces large 
mulberry shaped berries, but the seeds are not 
thickly imbedded in the pulp, and are so abundant 
as to impair materially the quality of the fruit. 
The Blackberry seems to adhere to its original chur- 
acter with singulur tenacity ; or, from the many 
millions of plants which spring up from seed annu- 
ally distributed in almost every diversity of climute 
aud soil, we should constantly find new varieties. 
Improving the wild plant by cultivation is one thing; 
to produce a new variety is another. The fruit now 
before you I believe to be of the last named character. 
It is not like the Dewberry, or long and mulberry- 
shaped like the Upright Blackberry, and the seeds 
are so completely imbedded in a rich pulp as hardly 
to be noticed. I think in shape and size they com- 
pare very well with the Hovey Seedling Strawberry. 

“ The ‘ New Rochelle Blackberry’ sends up annu- 
ally large and vigorous upright shoots with’ lateral 
branches, all of which, under common cultivation, 
will be crowded with fine fruit, a portion of which 
ripens daily in most seasons for six weeks, com- 
mencing about the middle of July. They are 
perfectly hardy, always thrifty and productive, 
and I hate not found them liable to blight or injury 
by insects. 

“Tt will be many years before our citizens gener- 
ally will be able to procure this fine fruit, as our 
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large hotels and saloons will contract at high prices 
for all that can be sent to market. But numerous 
private gardens may be stocked for family use in 
three or four years, and in their turn aid in the dis- 
tribution. Except that they are perfectly hardy 
and need no protection in winter, the cultivation 
may be the same as the Antwerp Raspberry; but 
to produce berries of the largest size they should 
have a heavy damp soil and shade.” 

Mr. Lawton has a limited number of plants to 
dispose-of in the Spring, at Ten Dotiars a Dozen, 
to be delivered in the months of March and April. 


Corn and the Wire Worm. 


Mk. Jounstone.—As a subscriber of the Farmer, 
and as a duty I owe to my brother tillers of the 
soil, I wish to give a few hints on the subject of corn 
planting and the wire worm. Having heard a1t.um- 
ber of complaints about the destructiveness of the | 
wire worm in corn, I thought as the season of 
planting approached, it would be a fit time to give 
the result of my experience. At the time of plant- 
ing I put two or three pieces of corn cobs in the 
hill and in a few days, if there are any wire worms 











then burn them, so as to destroy the worms. If 
left in the cob, they will wax fat and increase there 
just as rapidly as they would if let alone altogeth- 
er.—Ed. } 


To destroy Ticks on Sheep. 


The best plan we have read of for ridding sheep 
of these troublesome vermin, is to fumigate them 
with tobacc» smoke by means of Brown’s Patent 
Fumigator. We take the following description and 
cut from the Maine Farmer. 



















It is a cheap instrument, made of tin and sheet 





in the soil, they will be found in the pith of the cob. 
They will remain there without interfering in the | 
least with the corn. I have also become satisfied | 
that the cobs answer in a measure as a fertilizer, as | 
they will. soon become saturated and retain the | 
moisture through the season, These worms areal-_ 
80 destructive in wheat. Some years since, in the, 
State of New York, I plowed for summer fallow, 
an old timothy meadow which was of a mucky ; 
loam, and sowed it to wheat which they totally de- | 
stroyed, The next year I planted the same lot with | 
the same result; they did not leave me the seed. | 
My neighbor who had about the same luck that I 
had, tried the cob as an experiment. A few days, 
after planting he invited me into his lot, where I | 
found on opening the hill, from one to a dozen} 
worms in one cob. 

The result was, he had a full crop of corn. I 
followed the example the next year with entire suc- 
cess on the same lot where my crop had been des- 
troyed the year before’ 

Since then I and the wire worm have dissolved 
partnership on the corn dicker. If the remedy 
may prove as successful to others who may be troub- 
led with the intruders, as it has to me, I shall feel 
amply rewarded for my scribbling. 

Yours truly, JoHN WoRMLEY. 

Marshall, March, 1854. 

(This remedy for the wire werm is an excellent 
one, which we also found useful in a corn field 
that had been broken up the fall previous.to plant- 
ing. In addition to what Mr. Wormley says, the 


iron, with a magazine on the top, into which the 
tobacco is put, set on fire and shut up, the air being 
admitted by holes in the sides near the top of it. 
In the body of the machine is a fan, which, when 
'turned by the crank, causes an influx of air through 


the holes, and thence through the burning tobacco 
and out of the tube in the side. By inserting this 
tube in the wool, you can throw in any amount of 


‘cool, dense smoke, which at once gives a quietus to 


any insects there. Cattle infested with lice may al- 


'so be cleared of any such vermin in the same man- 


ner, and hens also,—and if your dog becomes infest- 
ed with fleas, just put the nozzle of the instrument, 


‘when in full blast among his fur, and you will re- 


lieve him at once. 

This little machine was originally made for fumi- 
gating greenhouses, dwellings, ships, or any other 
place liable to be infested with vermin. Those hay- 
ing house, or other plants troubled with insects will 
find it very useful, as tobacco smoke is as fatal to 
them as to ticks, and this is the most convenient 
way of applying it we know, and the same instru- 
ment will serve both purposes. 

Carrots. 

Mr. Eprror:~-In perusing your valuable paper 
I observed remarks from some of your worthy cor- 
respondents on the culture of the carrot. As I have 
had considerable experience in raising and feeding 
them I thought a word in brief might not come 


amiss tosome of your readers. In planting I have 
used a drill with not very good suceess as it plants 








suggestion is thrown out, of the propriety of letting 
one of the boys gather the cobs at hoeing time and 


the seeds in too deep, frequently gets clogged, and, 
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I always found them much more uneven than when 
sown by hand. I finally set my drill aside, and 


good success. 
wheat stubble) by plowing deep in lands one rod 
wide, letting it lie for a few days for the sun to 
warm the soil. I harrowed well, then raked off the 
largest lumps by hand. I then prepared a marker 
similar to a corn marker, with the teeth 18 inches 
apart. With this I marked the ground as straight 
as I could and dropped the seed into the trenches 
by hand. I then hitched my horse to the stone boat 
and drew it over the ground thus sown, breaking 
the small lumps and covering the seeds just enough 
to make them vegetate quick and start. before the 
grass and weeds. My seeds came up very even. 
Allthe time spent in preparing the ground and 
sowing one fourth of an acre, was one and a half 
days, all the time spent in weeding was four days. 
In the fall I gathered a fine crop of over two hun- 
dred bushels of carrots, at a cost of not more than 
five dollars worth of labor in all. 1 have tried this 
method since with like results. My experience 
has taught me that carrots are not surpassed by 
anything I ever tried for fattening cattle. They 
make the best and cheapest beef, and are also ex- 


cellent for horses. ALFRED Latta. 
Katamazoo, March, 1854. 





Corn, Oats and Potatoes, 


Mr. Eprror :—Allow me through the Farmer to 
invite the attention of its readers to a new variety 
of corn,—not entirely new either, but new at least 
to the majority of our farmers. It is called the 
‘*Flour Corn,” a very appropriate name as the whole 
substance of the grain, except the germ, is flour of 
the purest white and nearly of the same consistency 
as wheat flour. There is not a particle of that flinty 
substance about it that other corn has, and in this 
respect it is as different from all other varieties, as 
wheat is from oats. It is eight rowed, grows about 
as large as the common eight rowed varieties and 
yields equally as well. 

The Flour corn, when properly ground, and bolt- 
ed or sifted, makes the most delightful bread, cake, 
and puddings that ever graced the table of an Amer- 
jean farmer, being free from that distinguishable 
coarseness and strong flavor which the common va- 
rieties possess. Now every farmer knows that by 
using corn occasionally in the room of wheat for 
family use, there is no despisable amount of dollars 
and cents saved in the course of a year, especially 


as the seeds are very small it is difficult to detect it 
while planting. I always found the seed a great 
while soming up, giving the grass and weeds the 
start of them, thereby very much increasing the 
labor and expense of raising the crop; and when up 


thought I would try some other way. I did so with 
I prepared my ground (a piece of 





fifty cents per bushel, to say nothing of dyspepsia 
and other diseases that originate in the neglect of 
using the cparser materials for food.’ Th the south- 
ern States corn meal is used instead of wheat flour 
generally because it is considered more healthy. 
The same rule is also applicable at the north, and 
would be generally carried out here were it not for 
the prejudice and false pride of too many of our 
wheat growing people. The farmer’s motto should 
be “ health and prosperity,” and in order to live up 
to it, economy should be the governing principle, 
but he who would despise a loaf of corn bread, 
would despise the very means perhaps that would 
enable him to pay his honest debts. Every farmer 
should raise an acre or two of this “Flour corn” for 
the special benefit of himself and family as well as 
neighbors. I will send somesamples of the “Flour 
corn, or of the “ Poland oats” to each subseriber of 
the Michigan Farmer who will send me his address 
and three cents or a postage stamp. which will be 
used to prepay the letter. I make this offer for the 
benefit of others, and shall consider myself well 
paid in having the pleasure of “passing round a good 
article.” D. D. Tooker. 
Napogon P. O., Jackson Co., Mich. 


P, §.—Last year I went to no small trouble and 
expense to collect the very best varieties of pota- 
toes for planting, (mostly seedlings,) that could be 
obtained in this country. I finally succeeded in get- 
ting samples of twenty different varieties, as follows : 
“Scotch muscovans,” ‘Scotch greys,” “English 
whites;” “Trish cups,” “Irish dandies,” “ Long Is- 
land meshannocks,” “ Briggs N. Y. mercers” whito 
and black, “ Canada peach blows,” “ Pinkeyes” yel- 
low and white, “ Lady fingers,” “Cow horns,” “Blue 
noses” a variety from Missouri, three early varieties, 
and the “Mexican wild.” I raised about 200 bush- 
els of almost every shape and color, and every body 
that saw them pronounced them “ beauties;’ and 
what was very gratifying to me, not a single rotten 
or diseased potato was to be found in the whole lot. 
On trial at the time of digging, we could not per- 
ceive any great difference in them for the table, but. 
for produetiveness, beauty and the table cc mbined, 
we found the Scotch, Irish, Long Island, and N. Y. 
and Mexican to be very superior. The early vari- 
eties were ripe before the 4th of July. 

My “Scotch muscovans” drew the premium at 
our County Fair last fall, and are the premium po- 
tato of the Highland Society, Scotland. I obtained 
the “ Mexican wilds” of J. W. Briggs, Wayne Co., 
N. Y., and believe they are all they are recommend- 
ed to be. 


I don’t know, Mr. Editor, that I have any Irish 
blood about me, but one thing I do know—nothing 
suits my taste and fancy equal toa good pile of po- 
tatoes of the right sort. dD. D 





when wheat is worth from a dollar to a dollar and 
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Napoiroy, March 5, 1854. 
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The month of April is one of the busiest in the 
year, if the weather will permit. The first work is 
done by the plow, and the next is|the sowing of the 
spring grains, oats, barley, wheat,,with such grass 
seeds as may be chosen for seeding down. ‘In per- 
forming this work, need it be pointed out here 
what very poor economy it is to be sparing of seed, 
and how richly a single pound of seed, or. extra 
quart, will repay its.cost ? Asingle pound of the 
best clover seed costs but six and a ‘half cents; yet 
how many farmers, if told that they ought to 
put on nine or ten pounds to the acre instead of 
seven or eight, would declare it was only throwing 
the seed away’; but, when they find their clover in 
thin spots ‘here and there all over their field, there 
is no end to the reasons they will seek for as 
the cause of the seed not “taking good ;” when 
the chief one is really the fact that, rather than 
pay a sixpence or two more per acre, they left 
their field to grow with only about two thirds of 
the seed it ought to have had. So with grass seed, 
an extra quart only costs about eight cents; yet, 
rather than put it on the field, some folks prefer to 
lose, for two or three years, at the rate of about half 
a ton of hay per.acre. Recollect, that if full crops 
are wanted, the supply of seed put in the ground 
must be ample. The sooner the grain sown this 
month can be got in the ground the better the 
crop. Qats will not thrive when sown late; they 
do not have time to ripen. 

The month of April is generally cold, and yet it 
is the month in which most of the young animals 
are brought forth. Where this occurs, necd we 
urge the necessity of care as to both food and shel- 
ter? If the young animal gets a stunt, it takes 
half the summer to bring it up to where it would 
have been, if no check had happened to it. Lambs 
and ewes, cows and calves, sows and their pigs, all 
need attention now. Cows about to calve should 
have plenty of good food, if it is intended to reap 
the full benefit of their milk. Sows, previous to 
littering, ought to have seraps of flesh meat min- 
gled with their food, as it helps to prevent them 
from devouring their litter, which some animals 
haye.a strong inclination to do. Cut straw is also 
better for their beds than long straw, as the young 
animals are not so likely to. get lain upon. Ewes 
and their lambs should have shelter, and they 
should be. well fed; the increased size of the lambs 
and their healthy appearance during the summer 

will repay it. Young heifers that are just coming 


on with their first calf should be earefully attended 
to, and milked by somebody that is aware of the 
importance of not having them spoiled, and half 
their milking properties lost. Let those who are 
interested in the management of poultry remember 
that early chickens, turkeys, and ducks all bring 


are generally one third more than at any other 
season of the year. Above all things, let our readers 
remember, that all the manure in the yard has to 
be on the field before it can be of any use or profit. 


Sanford’s Seed Planter. 


A few days since we were shown one of the above 
machines for which a Patent has been obtained. 
They appear well calculated for planting corn, 
beans and other large sceds in hills. They are 
made of tin, light and portable, and used by carry- 
ing in the hand like a cane, this can be altered to 
plant from three to six kernels in a bill at an even 
depth. A man ean plant as much ground in a day 
as he can travel over,in rows at any divided distance 
apart. 

By reference to our advertising columns it will 
be seen that County and Town rights are for sale. 








ax One of the last year’s subscribers to the Far- - 


mer writes to us that he has learned so much out of 
it during the past twelve months, that it will take 
him at least twelve months more to put it all in 
practice, and he therefore wishes it stopped till he 
“catches up,” when he will subseribe for another 
year. Such subscribers are a relianee that may be 
depended on at some future time. This man says, 
“the Farmer found me in a poor fix, the fences 
tumbling down, the barn yard full of manure, no 
fruit trees growing, the door yard not fenced, &c., 
but by the light of the Farmer, things now begin to 
look more promising; but time must be given me 
to putin practice what I have learned.” Yet, though 
perfectly able, he cannot afford to do his share to 
wards the support of the paper which he acknowl- 
edges has helped him more than twenty times its 
mere cost. 


7a A subscriber from Southfield mak es the fol- 
lowing inquiry: “What becomes of the surplus 
money that is received at the Fair, after paying the 
premiums and other necessary expenses?” Pre- 
vious to last year, after paying the rent of office, 
the expenses incurred by the exccutive committee, 
the salary of the Secretary, thore was no surplus. 
The present year there is a surplus, which forms 
a part. of the funds of. the society, and the proper 
care of which is the duty of the treasurer, and of the 
executive committee. The balance remaining after 
receiving the appropriation from the State was sta- 
ted in the January number of the Farmer to be 

















the early prices inthe market, and that those prices | 


$660. It will be seen also that owing to the liber- | 
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al premiums offered, the whole expenditures for the 
year, exclusive of the old debt of the society, were 
$6,661.98, which swallowed up nearly all the re- 
ceipts from the fair. 

To Otvss.—At the request of a number of friends 
engaged ir. extending our circulation, we have con- 
cluded to extend the time for closing the clubs un- 
til the first of May, so that all who desire to com- 
pets may have every opportunity to increase their 
lists. 

Ja 8, B.’s hints have been read with pleasure, 
and he will note that in this number we have fol- 
lowed his suggestions in part. Such suggestions 
are always useful as showing what is wanted, and 
they exhibit that a kindly interest is felt in our en- 
terprise. 

Lenawee County Fair.—We learn from the 
Hudson “ Sentinel” that the Fair for Lenawee 
County, this year, is to be held at that place. Hud- 
son is a pleasant little town on the line of the Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad, about eighteen miles south- 
east from Adrian. The Sentinel does not say when 
the Fair will take place. 

A. F., of Saginaw, is informed that we do not 
know of any breeders in Rochester, N. Y., who are 
particularly noted for raising Shanghais. Either 
Prudden of Ann Arbor, or Freeman of Schoolcraft, 
could supply him with a choice rooster. He must 
recollect that “far off birds” have sometimes no 
finer feathers than those nearer home. 

Ja We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
communication of D, D. Tooker, on another page, 
relative to new varieties of corn, oats and potatoes. 
Mr. Tooker offers to send some of the seed of the 
corn and oats to those who may apply to him by 
mail, and of course they will have to pay the pos- 
tage, which may done in the cheapest manner by 
enclosing him one or two postage stamps with each 
application. His address is Napoleon post office, 
Jackson county in this State. 


_ Rortina Turnips.—T. R. R., of Raisin, Lenawee 
county, wishes to know if any of his brother far- 
mers have found that their rutabagas rotted during 
the past winter. He says he had seventy-five bush- 
els which were buried in the same manner as he 
usually buries potatoes, and just as he covered his 
rutabagas last year; yet he discovered by the ca- 
ving in of the covering, that they had rotted. When 
the holes were uncovered, he found his turnips all 
rotten, except about fifteen bushels around the edge 
of the pit. It is evident to us that the turnips had 
been covered up too warm at an early season, and 
that no air holes had been left, to let off the gas 
which generates from fresh gathered roots. In 
covering his turnips he should have left a hole in 
the side of the turnip pit, and filled it with a-wad 





at any time when not afraid of frost; and:let the 
steam and gas of the turnips thus escape. Some 
leave a ventilator of straw in the top of their pits, 
but the rain and melted snow is apt to find an en- 
trance in that way. When the ventilation is in the 
side, it can be covered with straw so as to shed the 
rain, To us the rutabagas of our correspondent 
seem to have rotted from being kept too warm, and 
some of them may not have been quite sound when 
putin the pit. 

Ia We acknowledge the receipt of the Phreno- 
| ogical and Water-Cure Journals, from Messrs, Fow- 
ler & Wells, New York. 

7a Among the periodical exchanges of our own 
State we number, The Western Literary Cabinet, 
edited and published by Mrs, E. M. Sheldon, Detroit, 
The Michigan Journal of Education, edited by 
Messrs. Haven of Ann Arbor, Welch of Ypsilanti 
and Gregory of Detroit, published in Detroit ; and 
the Peninsular Journal of Medicine and the Collat- 
eral Sciences, published at Ann Arbor under the 
editorial charge of E. Andrews, A. M., M, D,, Pro- 
fessor in the Michigan University. 

pa The dropping of a single cypher out of Mr. 
Hubbard’s letter published last month, made it ap- 
pear that the Ascutney mountain was no hill to 
brag about; but its height should have been three 
thousand feet instead of three hundred. 


THe Mare Law.—Mullen, Orton & Mulligan ad- 
vertise in our columns that they are about to pub- 
lish a most thrilling temperance story, written by 
the editor of the Cayuga Chief. The writer is a 
strong advocate of total abstinence from all that 
intoxicates, 

Correction.—TIn printing Mr. J. 8. Tibbits’ com- 
munication relative to the management of orchards 
in the March number, in the last paragraph, the 
printer made the mistake of turning the word “ in- 
terlopers” into “interpolaters,” a term having a 
very different meaning, and not applicable in the 
sense which the writer meant to convey to our rea- 
ders. We make the correction, though it is proba- 
ble most of our readers have already supplied the 
right word, in justice to the writer, who in writing 
on such subjects is not apt to make mistakes of that 
or any other kind. 


Boston Live Stock Acent.—Among the adver- 
tisements in this number will be found that of San- 
ford Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, who in com- 
pliance with numerous requests, offers his services 
as an agent to purchase livestock for those who 
may favor him with commissions for that purpose. 
To those about to make purchases of choice stock, 
we know of not one whom we could.more readily 
and heartily recommend than Mr. Howard. A long 
and intimate acquaintance with him enables us to 





or wisp'of straw, which he could have taken out 


state that there is no better judge of stock in the 
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country, nor is there any one in the United States 
more familiar with the several importations of choice 


which have been made within the last ten years; 
while his probity and uprightness cannot be called 
in question. Those who are about to go east in 
search of choice animals would do well to give him 
a call. 

7#- Attention is called to the advertisement of 
Young Morgan, by E. H. Cressy of Troy, Oakland 
Co. We have had several occasions to speak of the 
merits of this superior animal. 

7a Our pages are so crowded with communica- 
tions which refer to matters connected with the 
season, that we have been obliged to postpone the 
publication of some of Mr. Nobles rambles, even 
although they possess a more than usual interest. 
We shall make up for this in our next number. 


Scorr’s Reprints.—THe Lonpon Quarterzy Re- 
view for January is received. Table of Contents. 
Life and Works of Gray, Humboldt’s Cosmos—Side- 
rial Astronomy, The Missions of Polynesia, M. 
Guizot, Religion of the Chinese Rebels, Castren’s 
Travels among the Laps, Memoirs of King Joseph, 
Turkey and Russia. 

Tue WestMinster Review contains valuable pa- 
pers on Constitutional Reform, Propertius and his 
Cotemporaries, English Religion—its origin and 
Present Typ.s, Science at Sea, “Strikes” and 
“ Lock-outs,” Arnold's Poems, Life and Doctrine of 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, England’s Foreign Policy, Co- 
temporary Literature. 


Tae Workine Farmer.—The Working Farmer 
is a very excellent periodical, devoted to the inter- 
ests of improved farming. It is conducted by Pro- 
fessor J. J. Mapes, of Newark, New Jersey. The 
Working Farmer contains a very large amount of 
information very suggestive, and very scientific in 
its nature. On some of the questions arising from 
time to time, the editor takes positions, which some- 
what startle the nerves of slower going men than 
himself, but though often contradicted he sticks to 
his theory and practice. The Working Furmer 
commences a new year with the first of March, and 
comes out in a new dress, and with the promise of 
doing still better than it has done. We wish it 
ample success. 

Fiast Annuat Report or tHe Boarp or Aari- 
CULTURE OF Massacuusetts, Boston 1854.——-C. L. 
Flint, the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts, has favored us with a copy of his re- 
port to the Legislature of Massachusetts. The 
Board of Agriculture was establishud only a year 
ago by law, and now forms “a state department to 

which is committed the charge of all the interests 
connected with the agriculture of the State, such 


county societies, the examination of modes of cul- 
ture, the recommendation of measures that may 
animals, whether horses, cattle, sheep, or swine | increase the present products, or the introduction 
of new articles for cultivation, and also the gather- 
ing of information which shall enable it at all times 
to give correct statements in regard to the various 
crops. 


and past condition of the agriculture of the State, 
and sketches the comparative rate of increase and 
decreaso of production there has been in the sev- 
eral crops cultivated during the ten years from 1840 
to 1850. The report is only introductory. as the 
department is not yet fully organized so that its 
own wants can be made known. Onv of the pa- 
pers in this report is a very excellent essay on the 
climate of New England, which contains a great 
deal of information on the meteorology and the 
changes which have occurred or been noticed in it 
since the settlement of the country. 


vertisement of Dimick’s oil for coating the fleeces 
of sheep. This compound is spoken of very highly 


tioned as follows: “ Next after good food and shel- 


This first report contains a review of the present 


Diuicr’s SHeep O1n.—We call attention to the ad- 


by a number who have used it on their flocks. In a 
letter from Dr. Webb of Pittsfield, we find it men- 


ter, you will find Dimick’s Sheep Oil of primary im- 
portance in securing a good growth of wool. From 
my knowledge of its constituents I do not suppose 
it operates direct in increasing the weight of fleece. 
But by freeing the animal from ticks and flies which 
it will do, and by its alterative properties promoting 
a healthy condition of the skin, the oil puts it in the 
best condition for affording a vigorous growth of its 
natural production improving both fleece and ani- 
mal, All will be pleased with its effects. 
Yours &c., N. Wess, 

We understand also that several well known wool- 
growers are so well convinced of its utility, that 
they are giving it a trial on their flocks the present 
year. 


Fa \t is said a few applications of lamp oil to 
warts on the teats of cows will effectually cure them. 
An easy remedy; try it. 


Foot Rot.—Mr. W. Morgan, in the Wool Grow- 
er, has a way of curing foot rot which he gives. 

“ There has been much said lately of the foot rot 
in sheep, and as I have had it in my flock and ef- 
fected a cure by a very simple method, I will state 
it for the benefit of your readers. I put salt be- 
tween the hoofs, and rubbed them together until 





they were quite chafed, and then put plenty of salt 
between the hoofs, and the cure was certain. I 
have told some of my friends and they have tried 
the plan with the same success.” 

Another recipe is placing air-slacked lime in the 
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gate-way through which animals frequently pass. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 


Work for the Month. 


‘April is a busy month for the gardener. Cur- 
rants and gooseberries should be pruned, the grape 
vine secured to the trellis; scions of trees, if not al- 
ready attended to, should be trimmed sufficiently 
to admit air and sunshine freely among the branch- 
es. Finish transplanting shrubbery, and arrange 
garden beds for vegetables. Seeds of hardy plants 
or roots for kitchen use should be sown at intervals 
through the month. Peas, onions, beets, carrots, 
parsnips, lettuce, parsley, salsify, radishes, and 
spinach should be in the ground as early as possi- 
ble. Cabbage, celery, cauliflower, cress, and tur- 
nips may be sown any time between the middle and 
last of the month. Plant early potatoes as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to be made mellow; beans, 
corn, squashes, cucumbers and melons for early use 
may also be planted if preparations are made to pro- 
tect them from the frost, but as a general thing not 














be transplanted, and divided if you wish to increase 
them. Divide and set dahlias in pots for early 
flowering. Sco that crocuses, tulips, hyacinth, and 
other bulbs are properly cared for; many of them 
will be in flower this month, 

Hardy and half hardy flower seeds may be sown 
early ; cover them slightly and protect them from 
the sun when too hot. 

Many green house plants that have remained dor- 
mant through the winter will now begin to grow. 
Water very moderately, and prune if necessary. 
Some plants may have grown rapidly during the 
winter, and would be better if shortened or headed 
down to promote a stocky growth. If any are af- 
fected with the green insect the best thing is fumi- 
gation with tobacco smoke. Give plants plenty of 
air, set them out during warm days, protect them 
from the sun at first, and always from chilly winds 
and from frosts. : 





The Currant, 


An enquirer states that “the currant is a fruit for 


much is gained by planting tender vegetables very | which he has a great liking, and he wishes to know 
early in the season. Cucumbers for pickles are| what kind of manure is most suitable for it, and 
better planted sometime during the first two weeks | would most promote its growth?” 


in June, and beets for winter use will keep better if 


The great difficulty with most of the cultivators 


planted about the first of the same month, New of the currant, is, that it is seldom attended to as it 


beds for asparagus should be made this month, the | deserves at the proper season. 


A currant bush as 


old ones cleared of the dead stalks, and a coating of | we find them usually grown, is not a single plant 
manure forked in before the young shoots start.— | by any means, it is a mass of suckers that have been 








(For hints on cultivating asparagus, see March No. 
of the Farmer.) 


would be well to transplant some for early heads. 
Hot beds should have plenty of air and water while 
the weather is mild,to make the plants vigorous and 
healthy, Cover them well when the nights are 
cold. 

The ground for garden beds should never be 
worked while wet; but as soon as it is dry enough 
to work light, pulverize it thoroughly before sow- 
ing. Some experienced gardeners recommend that 
ridges or furrows be made,running from east to west 
and slightly sloping some eight or ten feet or more 
each way; that on the northern slope should be 
planted lettuce, spinach, and such crops as you 
wish to prevent from going to seed too soon, while 
the southern side should be occupied by those which 
it is desirable to bring forward rapidly. Every part 
of the garden should be used in rotation. Keep the. 
hoe busy, not only to destroy weeds but to open 
the soil to atmospheric influence, 

In the door yard and flower garden, ornamental 
shrubs, vines and creepers should receive particular 
attention. Cut away all decayed and erooked 
branches, and secure well to the trellis all creeping 
| plants and running roses. 





allowed to spring up all around the original stock, 
and to grow without pruning until they attain a 


If you have cabbage and lettuce in hot-beds, it height of four of five fect, and finally present the 


appearance of masses of naked canes or sticks at 
the ends of which there is annually some young 
wood on which is borne a quantity of small bunches 
of small fruit, sharp and acid to the taste, and no 
more like the large plump well formed bunches of 
\the properly cultivated berry, than a crab apple is to 
‘an Esopus Spitvenburgh or a Newtown Pippin. 
The whole secret of growing good fruit, is prun- 
ing and manuring. The object of the grower should 
be to have as little old wood on his bush as possible, 
for if he bas paid any attention to the nature of the 
currant, he will readily perceive that the fruit is 
produced by the branches which grew the year pre- 
vious, all wood therefore of over a year old, except 
what is necessary to give the bush a good support, 
ought to be lopped off, and the branches trimmed 
back each year. And to produce choice fruit, the 
fruit bearing wood should also be trimmed back or 
pruned early in the spring before the buds start. 
Currant bushes also need constant attention to pre- 
vent the growth of suckers, and of sprouts where 
they are not wanted. There are few fruits which 
will better repay the use of the knife, if applied at 
the right time, and with some idea of the nature of 





Biennial and perennial flowering plants should 
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the plant on which it is to be used. 
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The currant is easily manured: the roots being 
very fibrous and numerous do not straggle out far 
from the stem, and the application of manure is 
made directly to them. The best kind of compost 
for them is well rotted stable manure mixed with 
wood ashes leached or unleached. It should be 
applied in the spring just as soon as the bushes be- 
gin to show signs of starting to grow. To those 
who have time, an application of liquid manure 
once or twice a week until the crop begins to ripen, 
will prove a good investment, and it will be found 
to give a very vigorous growth to the bush. After 
the fruit is ripened and pulled, there is no need of 
further care until the time comes round to trim 
down the growth of the previous season, and to cut 
out the the old wood. 

Mr. Barry of the Horticulturist, makes the fol- 
lowing observations relative to the training and 
growing of this delicious and easily cultivated fruit : 

By proper management, the season of currants 
may be greatly prolonged. Forinstance; for early 
ripening, a few plants may be trained against the 
south side of a garden fence. In this way they 
will ripen full two weeks sooner than in the open 
quarter. For late ripening, train on the north side 
of a fence such late sorts as the Victoria and Prince 
Albert. A new French variety, called, La Hative, 
is said to be very early, and may on this account 
prove valuable. 

Training the currant against a wall or fence is a 
very simple matter. It may be done in this way: 
Take a young plant—say a year-old cutting —set it 
in its place, and when it begins to grow, rub off all 
shoots on the lower part of the stem, and allow 

only two strong shoots to remain 
at the top. At the end of the 
season the plant will be something 
like fig. 1. The spring following, 
these two shoots are shortened 
Fig. 1. one-half or one-third, according 


to vigor, and brought duwn to 
a horizontal position, as in fig. | 
2. From each of these- we 


have a certain number of young Fig. 2. 

shoots, from which we select one or two to train up 
in a vertical direction, and one to continue the 
horizontal branches, as in fig. 3; 
all others should be rubbed off. 
The upright shoots ahould be full 
six inches apart. At thenext pru- 
ning, these upright shoots must be 
shortened one-third or one-fourth, 
Fig. 3. according to the vigor, to insure 
the production of lateral fruit-spurs; and from 
year to year this is repeated. It is an exceedingly 

simple matter, if started on the right principle. 
Some people may think that such regularity and 
precision is altogether unnecessary, and that it will 





answer every purpose if the branches are allowed 
their natural growth, and spread out against the 
fence or wall. ‘The same thing is urged in regard 
to grape vines. We must insist upon it, however, 
that system and regularity are necessary in the 
training of all trees. Without these we can never 
secure that nice uniformity of growth and vigor 
that is absolutely essential to the well-being of all 
trees placed in artificial conditions. 
Raising Fruit, 

We have been repeatedly asked the question, 
“ Will it pay to plant Orchards of Apples and Peach- 
es.” To this question we always reply in the affirm- 
ative. There are individuals who would engage in 
the cultivation of fruit, particularly apples, if they 
thought it would be a profitable investment of cap- 
ital. ‘The objection is often urged, that if the liq- 
uor law is sustained, it will prevent the sale of cider 
which has always been considered a source of profit, 





and in consequence the price of apples will be too 


low to be profitable. 

Now we hope the liquor law will be sustained, 
either the present law or one more stringent, but it 
does not follow that it will not be profitable to raise 
apples. Apples usually made into cider, are the 
refuse; many aresmall inferior ones, and for cider 
are not worth over six or eight cents per bushel. 
Whereas good apples are worth from twelve to 
twenty cents for drying or shipping. 

Orchards may be planted with a judicious selec- 
tion of varieties, and apples raised from eight to 
ten cents per bushel. The facilities for pearing and 
coring apples by machinery, and the ovens for dry- 
ing, are such that apples may be dried at a small 
cost compared with the expense of former years, 
Equal facilities are afforded for exportation so that 
apples may be exported at a small cost per barrel 
to Boston or New York and thence to Europe. 
Then there is the Great West which is fast filling 
up, that is dependent on us for its fruit, and will be 
for a half century at least, and it is more than prob- 
able that it will always be dependent. A large por- 
tion of our State is yet to be supplied by us, although 
we may boast of our fine fruit, and justly too, and 
of our thousands of trees now planted : yet all these 
are not sufficient to supply the home consumption 
for years. 

Take the old settled counties, and not more than 
a fourth part of the eighty acre lots have a fruit 
tree upon them, and in each town there are two 
hundred and eighty-eight such lots, three fourths 
of which are or will be dependent on the one fourth 
for fruit for some time to come. In the new coun- 
ties which are fast settling the demand will be in- 
creasing for years. 

We recommend the very earliest, and the longest 
keepers as the most profitable to raise for market, 
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the proportion of the former should be small com- 
pared with the latter. Apples may be profitably 
raised for feeding stock. Horses, cattle and swine 
readily eat and fatten on sweet apples, or mild sub- 
acid ones. Very few fall apples need be raised 
where the object is mainly for market, ahd in gath- 
ering there will always be some too much bruised 
to keep, these may be dried or made into cider for 
culinary purposes. In making a selection for an 
orchard each individual should select such as in 
their respective neighborhood succeed well, for all 
apples do not grow equally well on all soils, or loca- 
tions, while a few grow in all places nearly alike. 
The several varieties are now being tested in different 
parts of our State, and if the apple worm can be 
routed, another year will determine whether the 
Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy, and others will 
succeed in our climate. 

In planting orchards the most economical meth- 
od of planting and pruning should be adopted 
in order to raise the greatest quantity, per acre 
with the least possible expense, and the ease with 
which fruit may be gathered, should always be duly 
considered. We feel quite confident, that. apple 
trees need not be over sixteen feet a part each way, 
andso pruned that the branches will put out from 
one and a half to two and a half feet from the 
ground. Trees so planted and trimmed will bear 
earlier, and more abundantly, and the fruit can be 
gathered at about two thirds of the expense that it 
can be on tall, over high trees; what falls in gath- 
ering will be less likely to bruise. The practice of 
pruning orchards so that, horses, or cattle, can walk 
under the limbs, we dislike, as being in bad taste 
and unnatural and should be abandoned. 

The cultivation of peaches will be quite a lucra- 
tive business in all those locations suitable to ensure 
generally a crop of fruit, where the facilities are 
such (as it is along the line of the railroads,) that 
they can be sent to market and sold before they 
become unfit for use. Peach trees may be planted 
in among the apple trees and bear large crops for 
several years before the apples require all the 
ground, and at the same time an orchard of peach 
trees alone will be a profitable investment. We 
earnestly recommend the planting of a large pro- 
portion of pitts of good peaches only, and should 
the fruit be inferior which will: rarely be the case, 
they can be budded or removed entirely and their 
place supplied with choice varieties. Many of our 
| Michigan seedlings are far superior to some of the 

imported sorts, anda strong argument in favor of 
seedlings is that they will bear abundant crops of 
fruit in the same location where the imported vari- 
eties will scarcely bear a peach. 





TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS.—The last two weeks 
in March and the first two in April are said to be 


greens. The roots should be kept covered with 
soil or wet moss while moving, as exposure to the 
air is very injurious. The soil should not be press- 
el around the roots; a bucket or two of water 
thrown on will settle it sufficiently. Evergreens 
can be transplanted with as much safety as any oth- 
er trees if the roots are properly protected from the 
air. 





Cultivation of the Strawberry. 


The greatest cause of failure in the Strawberry 
crop is lack of richness and depth of soil. We have 
frequently known persons to procure valuable plants 
and set them with less preparation of the ground 
than they would make for the cabbage plant. Then 
with no further attention than perhaps a slight 
sprinkling of manure over the bed, or an occasional 
hocing out of the largest weeds, they express sur- 
prise and disappointment at the scanty and inferior 
yield of fruit. Another year the plants are either 
entirely neglected and allowed to run wild, or they 
are dug up and thrown away as useless cumberers 
of the ground. The great secret of success is to 
have the soil deep and rich, Examine the roots of 
strawberry plants grown in mellow earth and you 
will find that they extend to a much greater depth 
than would be supposed. The little fibrous roots 
or feeders of the plant have been known to extend 
to a great distance in a richly prepared soil, and the 
crop of fruit was five times as large and twice as 
handsome and good, as where the soil is only one 
foot deep. 

In the first place in making your strawberry bed, 
spade the ground deep, two or three feet if possi- 
ble, at all events not less than two; manure it well, 
and work thoroughly. The bed when finished should 
be a few inches higher than the garden level, it will 
settle even in the course of the season. To avoid 
the weeds that are apt to spring from fresh stable 
manure, some gardeners throw out the earth to the 
depth of two feet and fill up eight inches or a foot 
deep with manure mixed’ with litter, tread it down, 
and cover with the best part of the soil that had 
been thrown out. 

Another thing to.be taken into consideration is 
that anew strawberry bed should not be made on 
the ground of anold one. Any quantity of manure 
cannot replace the elements needful to a healthy 
growth, of which it as been robbed by the former 
plantation. In selecting plants take young runners, 
but be careful that they are not runners from an 
old and worn out bed. Runners from a fruitful bed 
will make fruitful plants while those from an ex- 
hausted one will often prove barren. 

The most convenient form for beds is to have 
them three feet and a half wide with three rows in 
eath ; keep the plants free from runners by elip- 





most favorable for removing or transplanting ever- 
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covered with straw or spent tan bark the year round, 
Beds prepared in thig way will bear large and fine 
crops for several years, while if allowed to cover 
the ground they are seldom of much value after 


the second year, 


Directions for prolonging the bearing season of 
the strawberry may be found in the Farmer for 
February. In the January number we gave en- 
gravings and descriptions of McAvoy’s superior 
strawberry; but few sorts as yet haveexcelled Hov- 
ey's svedling, and as proof of this, all the gardeners 
include it in the list they recommend for cultivation. 
Burr's Pine, and the Ohio Mammoth, and the Early 
Scarlet, still rank among the choicest varieties cul- 
tivated for size, and large crops, as well as for flavor. 
The Western Queen in some places has proved a fin 
variety, but we have not bad experience with it in 


this climate. 





The Garden. 


Every family having a small piece of land only, 
should have a garden. This small plat of ground 
will be the most profitable portion cultivated if pro- 
perly done. If not already rich, the soil should be 
made so. Set out currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries and in proportion to its size, fruit 
trees. Sow and plant vegetables for early and suc- 


showing that they may be seen to contrast well. 
The soil should be rich, fine and mellow, protected 
from cold and chilly winds, By a proper attention 
as to sorts and time of flowering a constant bloom 
may be kept up from April to November., The 
most of the annuals may be transplanted, and 
occupy the space of early flowering bulbs whose 
flowers and fuliage have decayed. Seeds of hardy 
annuals may be sown early this month; the more 
tender kinds not till the ground is warm. Flowers 
of various colors that bloom at the same time have 
a fine effect when sown together. With a little 
taste and judgment the different shades may be 
made to harmonize beautifully. Or they may be 
sown in the form of a circle which can be made by 
inserting a bowl and pressing it down hard so as to 
make a drill. Small seeds should always be cov- 
ered slightly, the earth kept moist to insure growth. 
Plants to make a stocky growth should be well 
thinned out. 


Currants and Gooseberries. 


Cuttings of these plants should be planted out 
very early this month. Place the cutting about five 
inches deep, press the earth firmly around the low- 
er extremity; that part of the cutting above ground 
may be protected from the sun by covering slightly 





cessive crops. Let the soil be kept clear of weeds | with saw dust. If you want standards, cut off all 
now, and anample reward will accrue from the light | the buds below the surface. The roots always put 
labor weeding will occasion during the coming | oy¢ at the end of the scion. Planted in this way 
months; if the garden is properly cared for, a0 | eyrrants and gooseberries never throw up suckers. 


abundance of the comforts and many of the luxuries 
of life may be had ata trifling expense. Along the 
borders may be now set out an assortment of flow- 
ering plants which will add much to the beauty of 





Grapes. 


Any person with but a very small piece of ground 








the garden, 


In sowing seeds in a garden considerable time 
and space may be saved by sowing beets, carrots, 
parsnips and vegetable oysters in alternate drills 
with lettuce and radishes. The two latter will be 
grown and pulled before the other roots will want 
the space. Cabbages may be set among the cucum- 
bers, melons and squashes, Turnips may be sown 
early after potatoes, and among corn with success. 





The Flower Garden. 


The cultivation of flowers is a pleasant and cheer- 
ful occupation. An employment always innocent 
and instructive to the male as well as the female 
members of the family; it has a tendency to cul- 
tivate and cherish the finer feelings of our na- 
tures, makes home a pleasant and delightful place; 
and the flower garden may always afford a quiet re- 
treat from the cares of life, where the mind becomes 
placid and mild, and better prepared for its duties. 


may have a grape vine. They are as easily culti- 
vated as a peach or apple tree, may be trained to 
the side of an out house, fence or trellis. They may 
be cultivated by cuttings, layers and grafting. We 
prefer layers. If you are not provided with good 
cuttings, we advise you to purchase well rooted vines, 
which may be obtained at a small outlay; make the 
soil rich and mellow, and mulch it to protect it from 
the dry weather ; train the vines as they grow, and 
make layers if you wish to increase. If by accident 
or design you cut or break a vine and it bleed,sharpen 
the end and stick on it a small potato and it will 
generally stop it. If you are to cultivate by cut- 
tings, prepare them with three or four buds to each, 
plant them in a standing position, so low that the 
upper bud will be just below, or level with the sur- 
face. Keep the earth moist to insure success. If 
you wish to graft, pepare your scions and keep them 
properly till the sap stops flowing which will be 
when the leaves are fully expanded; then graft by 


It matters not so much about the size and shape, if| digging around the stock that the scion may be be- 


order and taste be displayed, the garden kept cleah 
and neat, and a proper arrangement of the plants so} again, and the work is done. 


low the surface except one bud; draw the earth up 
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Early Peas. 


If peas for early use are not now planted, let it be 
done without delay. Plant in drills—cover about 
one and a half inches—hoe often and earth up.— 
Prinee Albert, Early June, Early Washington and 
Early Marrowfat are good varieties. Plant. every 
two weeks and you may have green peas till Octo- 
ber. 





Planting Orchards of Apple Trees. 
From the Landon Gardeners’ Chroricle. 
When an orchard is to be planted, or where there 
are many rows, the quincunx arrangement is always 
the best, because by that mode, each tree is equi- 
distant from its neighbors, and each has an equal 











Fie. 1. Plantation in quincunx. 
portion of air and light; it is also the best for lin- 


ing in all directions. The rectangular mode of 
planting (Fig. 2) is only fit foravenues, The quin- 
cunx arrangementis based on an equilateral trian- 
gle, at each angle of which a tree is planted. To 
trace out on the ground the lines for a quiucunx, 
which must not be confounded with the rhomb, we 
first form a base line by means of poles, or with a 
line ; on this line pegs are fixed at the places where 
we intend to plant, at the distance determined on, 
say at 42 feet. In order to mark out the second 
line, we take two measures, each 42 feet long, pla- 
¢ing the end of one of them against the first peg 
in the first line, as at A, and the end of the second 
against the second peg, B; we then bring the two 


a 











measures together at the other ends, and a peg is 
put in at the point where they meet, at C. The 
three pegs thus form an equilateral triangle. . This 
operation is repeated at the other end of the first 
line, and the two pegs last put in give the second 
line, which is then filled up like the first with pegs, 
42 feet apart.. The whole of the ground being thus 
marked out, we obtain the result shown in (fig. 1). 
Each tree is equi-distant from the six adjacent trees 
surrounding it, which can not be the case either in 
the rectangular or in the oblique square form. 

In the quincunx mode of planting, it will some- 
times happen that the distance between the rows 
running parallel to A D is determined; and some- 
times the distance of the trees in these rows, as A 
B is fixed. It is necessary to know, from having . 
one of these distances given, how to find exactiy 
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Fig, 2. Plantation in Squaes, 

supposing the row should contain as many as 50 
trees, and the distances’A B, or C P, should be only 
half an inch wrong, some trees, or even rows, would 
be two feet out of their right position. The trees 
could easily be placed so as to line in one direction ; 
but this being done, it would be seen that they were, 
in consequence, put quite as much out of line in 
another direction. Stake after stake may be alter- 
ed to an indefinite period, without forming correct 
lines, if a wrong principle has been adopted in start- 
ing. To prevent such confusion, to save time and 
expense, and to make sure of staking out the whole 
satisfactorily, the following will prove very useful. 

1. The distance C P between the lines A D, C E, 
being given to find the distance A D between the 
trees in the line A D. 


C Pana Be (“>)s This reduced becomes 


40 P?=3 A Be 
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Hence the rule : multiply the square of the distance 
C P by 4 and divide the product by 3; the quotient 
is the square of the distance AB. Or, to the square 
of C P add one-third thereof; the sum is the square 
of AB. 

1. The distance of the trees in the line A D be- 
ing given to find the perpendicular distance C P 
between the lines A D, C E— 

Multiply the square of A B by 3, and divide the 
product by 4; the quotient is the square of C P. 
Or,from the square of AB subtract one-fourth 
thereof, the remainder is the square of C P. 

It will be readily observed from the annexed dia- 
gram, that in square planting, a tree neither is nor 
possibly can be at an equal distance from all those 
which surround it ; and that when four trees grow 
till their branches cross each other on four opposite 
points, there is at the same time a large space left 
elsewhere unoecupied ‘betwéeéri these trées: 

To:mark outthe holes, we take'a piece df cord, 
at one end of which we make a loop which is put 
on a!peg where a tree is to be planted, and then 
fastening a pointed peg;on the dther end: of the 
line, at the distance of the semi-diameter' of the 
hole, we trace a cirele with the pointed peg, which 
circle-is ‘the circumference of the hole. It is ad- 
vantageous: to make the holes some time before 
planting and to leave them:open, so that the earth 
may beuefit by the action of the air. This opera- 
tion should always be performed’ in dry weather ; 
each kind of earth should be laid in a separate heap 
at the side’of the hole, and so as :not ‘to interfere 
with the Tines of the plantation ; that is to say, the 
earth should be laid in the four angles formed by 
the crossing of the two principal lines, and not 
in the direction of those lines. 





Amount or Lime Carriep orr BY Various Crops. 
—It is calculated that the amount of lime ‘carricd 
off the-seil- by .ten-bushels-of-grain-and-thée straw 
on which it is grown is as follows : 


1" bush. Wheat and the Straw, .. +... ++.» ++5.18 tbs. 
10 do Rye do ors brensekana © 
10 do Corn — do coe 6.14 4 
10 do tiarley do 484 “ 
1 do Oats do 0 0 6 ccs crossed Oe @* 
10 do Field Peas do sevecece coon ebht4 § 


2000 pounds of potatoes,. ..+-. +e seecree cl 03 
2/00 pounds of turnips and tops,... +... 


2000 pounds of flax,... «++ ercere eld Rh 
2000 pounds of red Clover, . . . ceosecess vee 43.77 « 
2000 pounds meadow hay,. . . ose ecseoree 02295 
2000 pounds of cabbages, . . + cecesscvceseree945 “ 





PRESERVATION OF AprLEs.—It is well known that 
if apples reveive the least bruise or dent, by which 
they are injured, they will spoil, and also cause all 
the sound fruit with which they may come in con- 
tact to decay also. Mr. Pell, who exports so much 
of the produce of his fine orchards to England, has 
frequently tried the experiment of putting a bruised 
apple in the centre of a barrel of sound fruit, after 
tying a label to it. His correspondent would inva- 
riably write in answer to his inquiry relative to the 
effects of the unsound fruit, that the label would be 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Equestrianism—Education of Daughters. 


Ma. Eprror :—I read a letter in your February 
number un the subject of female equestrianism ; I 
readily agree with the sentiments there expressed, 
and am heartily glad that some one has the forti- 
tude to come out and write plainly. There are many 
talents more deserving of cultivation among females 
and more worthy of premiums, than horsemanship. 
I agree with the writer that penmanship should be 
more encouraged, as it is an art which can be turned 
to great use for the benefit of others, and every aid 
of the kind seems loudly called for, in these days of 
improvement. The day has been when it was act- 
ually necessary for females to understand the art of 
equestrianism, especially in hilly and mountainous 
countries, where it was for a time the only, or most 
usual mode of travelling ; but it is very different in 
these days of railroads and easy conveyances over 
the fertile plains of the West. 

In writing this my mind reverts back to the days 
of my childhood and youth. It wasmy custom 
then on Sabbath morn to hasten to the dairy yard, 
milk several cows, assist in the necessary domestic 
duties for the day, and then prepare myself for 
church, which was eight miles distant, and three 
miles of the way was up a mountain, The church 
was built upon the summit to accommodate three 
towns, Dover and Pawlings on the east, and Beek- 
man on the west. It was in Duchess County, New 
York. My residence at that time.was at the foot of 
Quakerhill, which bordered:one side of the valley, 
and the Fishkill mountain-the other. Gaily would 
I mount the high-spirited steed, and with a pran- 
cing gallop bound over the hills till I came to the 
mountain; others would jom me on the way, and 
by the time we reached that place our party would 
often number eight.or ten couple. Our-usual mode 
of ascent was to wind our way around the precipi- 
tous places by the ravines, but, s@metinrés to shor- 
ten the distance. we.would take a path which was 
made for those who went up on foot. Often we 
were obliged to perform feats of horsemanship, 
which, in these days of female timidity, would be 
weil worthy of premiums. We had to jump our 
horses across gullies, made by mountain torrents in 
the spring of the year. We prided ourselves in 
these exploits, and felt as safe as if we had been in 
carriages on level s.reets, for every horse knew its 
rider, both having been trained together fr-m an 
early age. This was in the “olden time” of forty 
years ago. 

When we gained the lofty height of the moun- 
tain top, we could look afar off, down, down, upon 
hil's and vales, and glistening streamlets, that wound 
through the wide spreading valley beneath. It was 








foun’. 11 the barrel, but the fruit was all spoiled. 





a beautiful sight, and one that will ever hold a place | 
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in my affections, Though fortune has destined me 
a home in the west, my mind will often revert to 
those scenes, and memory will often linger there. 

But Iam digressing. When I commenced, the 
object I had in view was to say something about the 
domestic education of our daughters, from. the cra- 
dle up to the time of their leaving us for the higher 
schools. I do not advocate the neglecting of their 
literary education, nor those requirements that are 
considered so necessary in this enlightened age, such 
as music, embroidery, drawing and imitating nature 
in every form, its landscapes, fruits.and flowers; 
but I would ask my readers if domestic education 
has not been, and is not even now, too much neg- 
lected by the rising generation, and is not the fam- 
ily circle too often rendered unhappy in conse- 
quence? Domestic servico is almost daily called 
for, and searcely any one can be found who can 
take a responsible station in a family in case of 
sickness. Where have all the able hands and wil- 
ling hearts fled to, within the past few years? One 
answer is that many are employed in families of 
wealth, to favor the inmates in a life of indulgence 
and ease. I would that the pen of a ready writer 
might be employed in such a manner as to impress 
upon every mother’s heart the necessity of early 
training her daughters in the duties of the kitchen. 
These duties should not be made tasks, or punish- 
ments, but if rightly managed, and made suitable 
to the strength and dispositions of children, will be 
the moans of furnishing them with pleasant associ- 
ations of their childhood’s home—such associations 
as these are never forgotten. 

I hope some of the able pens of our State will be 
employed upon this subject. Let the tones of elo- 
quence go forth; let the best modes of training our 
children in industry, frugality and economy be 
known. I feel sometimes that I have a right good 
will to wield the pen in this cause; then again I 
shrink back knowing how different my early educa- 
tion was from that of the present day, for I was 
taught according to the old fashioned times of days 
gone by. Mas. D. 





Butter and Cheese. 


Mr. Eprror :—For the benefit of your readers I 
will give a few of my ideas on the subject of making 
butter and cheese, in which I have had much prac- 
tice and experience. In cold weather when I strain 
the milk, I pour a tea-cup of hot water in, and put 
only a quart in each pan. The butter properties 
will rise in twenty-four hours: by having 0 little in 
the pan the cream rises ‘sooner than if there was 
double the quantity. I find that tin pans are the 
best to keep the cream from becoming rancid; it 
should be stirred thoroughly twice a day to let the 

- fresh air all through it. (I was early instructed in 
the dairy room to make butter and cheese, but.my 





in the days of yore, It wasthen thought necessary to 
have the cream-jar stand by the fire closely covered 
to make it sour; and when the churning was done, 
there must be no water put in it nor in the butter 
when it was worked, for fear it would take away 
the rich taste.) When I commence saving cream, I 
put a tea-cup of sour buttermilk in the pan, and by 
the time it is ready to churn it will be sour enough, 
As soon as the butter begins to come, I rinse it down 
with cold water; or if the cream is cold, I mix warm 
water with it, and churn until it is all gathered, 
When I take up the butter I rinse out the butter- 
milk and sour lumps, for they are no addition to its 
flavor for me, I then put in as much salt as is 
needed, and work it till the water is allout. My 
theory and practice, is to work it sufficiently at the 
time it is churned, to make it into rolls or pack in 
jars. By letting it stand to work over the second 
or third time, as the custom used to be, a great deal 
of the flavor passes off in the air, and it loses the na- 
tive sweetness it has when first taken from: the 
churn; and furthermore, the salt dissolves into brine 
and is thus worked out. In packing butter I have 
no difficulty in preventing it from becoming rancid. 
As soon as it is churned and worked, I pack it down 
and sprinkle salt mixed with one quarter of white 
powdered sugar between every layer till the jar is 
within two inches of being full, I then spread a 
cloth on the butter and fill the jar with salt, after 
which I pour on a brine made of salt and sugar and 
a little saltpetre till the salt on the top of the jar is 
wet through. Butter packed in this way will retain 
its freshness a long time, and there is no danger of 
its becoming rancid if the salt on the top is kept 
wet with brine. 

In making cheese, when the milk is strained at 
night into the tub or kettle, put the rennet in while 
the milk is warm, and let it stand till it comes to a 
curd, then cut it both ways and leave it till morn- 
ing. Dipthe curd carefully into the cheese basket, 
clean the kettle, and strain the morning’s milk ; add 
the rennet, and when it is ready to drain, dip it with 
the other curd and let both drain together. In this 
way there is no skimming nor warming the milk, 
and the curd is rich, being all made of an equal 
temperature and mixed together it is like one curd. 
Let it drain slowly, placing a tin pan on the top of 
the curd with weights in it. When ready to scald 
I use water instead of whey, so that if it is not all 
pressed out it will not taste rancid. Mrs. D. 


New Quilting Frames. 





Our correspondent writing from near Birming- 
ham, Oakland county, speaks of a new fashioned 
quilting frame which he saw at the house of Mr. 
Belding, and which he thinks will please the ladies 
and quite supercede the old fashioned ones. He 
compares it to a table frame two and a. half feet 





views are very different now from. what I was taught. 
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wide by nine and a half long. Two or three inch 
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scantling planed eight square or round is used for 
the side rails. On the ends of the rails is made a 
round tenon one and a half inches in diameter, and 
one inch longer than the thickness of the end frame. 
At the shoulder of the rail, on one end of each a 
small rag-wheel, made of cast iron, or thick sheet 
iron may be nailed to the end of the tenon. The 
wheel is about four inches in diameter. A small 
dog made of horse-shoo nail rod should be attached 
to the end of the frame so as to play on the rag- 
wheel. Along the side rails a strip of list or cloth 
is nailed, to which the quilt is stitched. When the 
quilt is put together, sew one side to the list on one 
rail, and roll it on so far as to fusten the other side 
to the other rail, and it is then ready for quilting. 
As fast as quilted roll it up, the dog and rag-wheel 
hold it in its place. This frame is light, portable, 
and occupies but little space, three qualities which 
will give it greatly the advantage over the quilting 
frames of the olden time. It is to be hoped that if 
the ladies are pleased with this description, their 
husbands will be pleased to put it to practical use, 
for despite the many pleasant associations that cling 
around those long-armed frames, their far-reaching 
inconvenience has been a source of no little annoy- 
ance in farm houses where elbow room is limited. 





Roses and their Culture. 


A door-yard without a rose bush would be almost 
an anomaly. In city or country if there is a window 
to be shaded, a foot of land beside the door-step, 
an old stump between whose naked roots the chil- 
dren have scooped mimic ovens and tigers’ dens, or 
a gate at the end of the narrow beaten path from 
the front door, there the rose bush stands, giving 
you a fragrant welcome into the enclosure, becken- 
ing you to a seat where once a monarch sat, bowing 
you over the threshhold, and peeping at you after 
youare in. From May till November, bending 
from trellis or latticed porch, clinging to, and cov- 
ering with bloom and verdure the rough walls of a 
log cabin, glancing through palings carved in fan- 
tastic devices, or leaning their blushing cheeks 


against the rude rail fence : 


Now in palace gardens plowing 
When the winds of June are blowing, 
Or ia darkened windows, knowing 
Scarce the lamplight frm the sun, 
Roses bloom. 


And yet while the rose is a ge eral favorite, as it 
justly deserves to be, it is remarkable that so little 
general interest is manifested in the selection and 
cultivation of choice kinds. A few amateur florists, 
and here and there a farmer's wife and daughters, 
have ornamsnted thoir yards with some fine varie- 
ties, but too often a cluster of dwarf, untrimmed, 
cabbage roses choked with grass and weeds, or a 
seraggy cinnamon, or May rose, bristling with dry 
branches, and tempting the “good man” to strike 

it with his hoe, or to place his spade beneath its 





roots whenever he passes within reach of its briery 
arms, are the only representatives of the Queen of 
flowers the farm can boast. In new places and re- 
mote districts it is often difficult to obtain other 
than the most common kinds, but even these, with a 
little care and culture, may easily be made objects 
of admiration instead of aversion. Trim out the 
dead wood, remove the sod from the roots, send the 
children to the chip pile for some of its oldest de- 
cayed deposits, or to the woods for the rich vegeta- 
able mold that has accumulated there and place it 
around your roses. In trimming leave only the 
best formed and thriftiest shoots, and but two or 
three of them for each root; cut away the dead 
branches whenever any appear, and instead of the 
blighted, Llackened, half blown buds clinging to an 
unsightly mass of brush, you will be rewarded with 
something worthy of bearing the name of rose—a 
shrub and flower which with its thrifty growth and 
cheerful beauty, will add another to the sweet and 
graceful attractions every woman should feel proud 
to multiply around her bome. 


Roses to shade a window, are often planted un- 
der the dripping eaves of the farm house, where in 
the leached, gravelly trench they linger out a mis- 
erable existence, trying the patience of the wife 
who wonders over their slow growth for a few years, 
and finally abandons them to utter neglect, declar- 
ing that she never could have luck in raising roses, 
and it is of no uso to try. 


Planting them in the earth thrown up in digging 
a cellar is no better; roses require a rich deep soil; 
the surface around their roots should be kept frea 
from sod, and annually supplied with chip manure 
or forest mold, or a weekly pail full of the drainage 
of the cow house, or of soap suds. Give your roses 
a little attention of this kind each spring and you 
will have no reason to complain of your luck. 


For a specific stimulus to make new buds and fine 
fresh foliage start speedily, with a rapid succession 
of richly colored flowers, roasted turf or half-char- 
red sods from the lane sides, was recommended by 
A. J. Downing as the most perfect and successful. 
This is easily obtained even in the “newest settle- 
ment” where as yet the chip pile or the compost 
heap has not had time to grow; the children will 
delight to cut and burn it, and mother or sister can 
spend a few moments to see that it is properly ap- 
plied. Leaf mold from the woods is equally good, 
but cannot always be procured in villages. 


The cabbage rose, despite its unpoetic name, is 
the cottager’s favorite, and with its modest color 
and unpretending habits is the very emblem of 
cheerful rural life ; but for want of care it has fallen 
into sad disrepute with many. Its hardiness is at 
once the cause'of its popularity and its downfall. 
Settlers upon new farms have little time to spare in 
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the hardiest kinds are. procured and planted and 
then commonly left to their fate, till through neg- 
lect they become nuisances ; the children hate them 
as troublesome weeds and briers, the husbands scold 
because they are in the way and occupy room that 
might be more profitably used, and the wives, well, 
they “don’t eare much what becomes of them see- 
ing that they have turned out to be so worthless, 
only they do think st is a pity if they cannot have 
something like a rose to keep them in mind of the 
old home door-yard.” But they forget that years 
of care had been required to make the old home 
what it was; that a new soil must be subdued by 
cultivation and manuring to make it congenial to 
the nature of foreign plants, and’care must be taken 
that the rank weeds more natural to the soil do not 
overpower them before they are thoroughly rooted 
and at home in their new situation. The time con- 
sumed in bestowing necessary attention upon these 
out of door children will not be missed from the 
household if rightly economiz2d, and the increasing 
charms of your new home will be an ample reward. 

Many perhaps are anxious to procure for their 
yards a few choice varieties, but, from the long lists 
usually given in catalogues, are perplexed in ma- 
king selections suited to their means and the climate. 
If we were making a selection of six kinds and no 
more, one white, one deep red, two rose color, one 
yellow, and one moss rose would be deemed indis- 
pensable. Our white rose should be the Madame 
Hardy, or a wh.ite rose called Princess de Lamballe, 
both beautiful and full bloomers, or the Noisette rose 
called Aimee Vibert, rather more tender. The deep 
red should be the George the Fourth, or Prince Al- 
bert Brennus, or Marjolin. The rose colored might 
be La Reine, ‘Souvenir de Malmaison; Duke of Dev- 
onshire, Mrs. Rives, or Queen of Denmark. The 
yellow rose should be the Persian Yellow. The 
Mousseuse Partout or the Cristata are both very 
excellent roses, but for sweetnoss do not excell the 
Old Moss. If mellow, deep, well drained and 
strong soil is at the roots of these roses, and if any 
one be not pleased with their flavor, it will be ad- 
mitted that they must be hard to please. 





Farmer's Clubs. 


Tn addition to the excellent letter of our corres- 
pondent, Cora, in last number, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing remarks from an address of unusual inter- 
est, delivered before the Agricultural Society at 
_ Northampton, Mass., by Wm. 8. King, of Boston: 

“It too often happens that preparation for the 
annual exhibition is put off until within a few weeks 
| and frequently a few days—of the show. The 
full value of the fair will not be realized by exhibi- 
_ tors and competitors, nor will the greatest benefits 


the cultivation of flowers or shrubbery; a few of 





in the stead of being a scramble for premiums on 
chance-grown crops, and haply-excelled animals, 
shall be an exposition in the case of every exhibi- 
tor, of the results of a twelve-month’s study, care 
and diligence. ‘To effect this desirable end, no in- 
strumentality can excel tho Farmer's CLus, And 
of these there should be one in every town, every 
village, every neighborhood; alive and at work 
throughout the year; drilling and entrenching its 
members against the day vf annual parade. The 
value of a club is not generally appreciated, or no 
town would long consent to be deprived of its influ- 
ence.” After speaking of the benefits of the self- 
confidence which men unaccustomed to public spea- 


king acquire at these familiar conversational gath- 
erings, the writer continues : 

“In the next place, these occasional meetings 
strengthen neighborly feeling, Farmers live an en- 
tirely too secluded life: they visit little among each 
other, and seldom stray far from home, except to the 
store for groceries, or to the towu-house to vote, Con- 
sequently, they lose much of thal enjoyment which s0- 
ciety affords, and unsocial (not misauthropic) habits , 
grow upon tnem. ‘T'o go out to spend an evening with 
a neighbor is a matter for a month’s discussion. News 
travels slowly through en agricultural district ; so does 
information. Farmers get behind the times. Now, for 
all those evils the Club: ffers a radical eure. 

Thirdly, no American farmer can attend the meeting 
of a Club of his fellows, without receiving instruction. 
‘There is no one so well posted up in all that. pertains 
to his profession, that his neighbor cannot enlighten 
him on some points, by the narration of their successes 
or their failures ;—for a failure conveys as good a les- 
son as the most complete success. Failures warn us 
from following example, as successes incite us to imita 
tion. Then, again, ove farmer may bean oracle on 
stock raising, another excels in tillage crops, a third— 
(perhaps this third man may be a mechanic or a cler- 
gyman, who has joived the Club for the benefit of his 
gardenpatch or glebe)—he is wise in horticultural lore. 
These three Yankees cannot long oceupy the same room 
without a barter of thei intellectual commodities, The 
orem has swapped away a remedy against peach- 
vorers, for an idea about raising carrots; the stock- 
breeder has given his friends a cure for garget, or taught 
them how to pop out “ warbles ;” in return for which 
he carries home a new wrinkle about orehard-manage- 
ment, or the most economical way of draining his low 
lands, &c., de. ~ 

Fourthly, the Club induces men to study aid to ob- 
serve with nicety, thal they may have something toadd 
to the common fund, in return for what they have re- 
ceived therefrom. This is human nature,—that is, the 
human nature of honorable men. We are not more 
willing that our comrades should teach us without re- 
turn, than that they should feed or clothe us without 
pay. Then our pride spurs us on to show that we, too, 
have a contribution for the common stock ; and if it 
does not happen to be on hand, we’ bestir ourrelves to 
acquire it. 

‘ifthly, few enterprising men thus brought together 
once a Week, or more or less often, to discuss a subject 
of common interest, will not long be contented with the 
narration of what they have done: they will cast about 
for new fields of exploration, or seek to enlarge the 
bounds of the old. Thus expe:iments will be sugges- 
ted and agreed upon for a coming year; or a county 
fair will be proposed ; or the foundations of other good 
works be firmly laid. : 
Sixthly, farmers, seeing the results of combined ef- 
fort, will be gradually led to value it, and to employ it 
in all matters interesting to them as aclass, One, and 





secruc to spectators and students ; until the show, 
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out power, is becouse they have never learned to act in 
couecert. Touch the tariff, and the whole manufactur- 
ing interest isin a ferment; meddle with the slavery 
question, and North and South buzz like bees und hor- 
nets; impose upon artisans, and every city swarms 
with remonstrating mechanics But the farmers, though 
numerous, are divided, and beaten in detail, 

Seventhly, frequent meetings of farmers will have a 
tendency to wear wg oe nw os which now, as a 
class, thy rather hug. He must be an unusually obsti- 
nate individual, who long resists evidence addressed to 
his ears aud eyes, and arguments that appeal to his 
pocket, 

We recommend that the resolution spoken of by 


Cora, be adopted by all Farmer's Clubs. 








ELUOTT’S FRUIT BOOK; or, the Amprican Fruit-Grower's 
Guide in Orchird and Garden. By F.R Extuiorr. Published in 
New York, by C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Pubi:sher. 

The cultivation of fruit is every year eliciting 
more and more attention in all parts of the United 
States, and works appear, and fade from memory 
as the experience of the practical men engaged in 
horticulture develops results from the trials of new 
soils, untried climates, and untested varicties of 
fruit. The author of this work now before us has 
given us a very valuable work on the cultivation of 
fruits. He was amply qualified to do so, having 
been for ten years engaged in “the nurturing of 
trees and noting their products.” Mr. Elliott has 
heretefore been known principally as a contributor 
to horticultural journals, where his communications 
and papers have always ranked of importance. His 
experience in the west, his nursery being at Cleve- 
land, makes his observations on fruit of especial 
value to orchardists at the west, as it is now con- 
ceded that many varieties which rank as first class 
in the vicinity of Boston, or on the Hudson river, 
do not prove to be more than second class when set 
out in the western states. 

Much of that part which relates to management 
is taken from other works, but the mode of classifi- 
cation is new, and will prove useful for reference. 
The various kinds of fruits are separated into 
three divisions: First, those worthy of general cul- 
tivation; second, those not fully tested, or which 
appear adapted to certain localities only ; third, 
those unworthy of cultivation. In his classification 
we think Mr. Elliott has been guided greatly by 
western experience, and we shall not be surprised 
to find it pretty severely criticised at the east. But, 
as the author promises to revise and correct his 
book as soon as possible, and as he speaks with due 
caution, and with a view to the constant improve- 
ments and changes of opinion which mark the pro- 
gress of pomology, asking, at the same time, that 
errors may be pointed out, while he does not claim 
to be infallible, the book deserves attention, and 
the opinions advanced in it should be treated with 
respect, as those of one who is a sincere and earnest 
worker in the orchard and fruit garden. As a 


manual for western orchardists, we commend it to 





Manure for Pears and some New Varieties. 


Mr. Rivers, the well known English nursery man, 
has lately issued a new catalogue in which he re- 
marks that the following compound has been found 
of great service in growing pears, whether they were 
on the pear or quince stocks. A blackish rich 
earth is frequently found in low marshy spots, and 
along the banks of creeks ; this is generally consid- 
ered rich, and valuable for horticultural purposes. 
In its fresh state such is not the case, but Mr. Riv- 
ors has found that if it is dug out and laid in a ridge, 
mixing it with one-eighth part of unslacked lime, 
and turning it two or three times for about eight 
wecks before it is applied, it makes a very valuable 
manure for pear trees, especially when they are 
newly transplanted; one wheel-barrow full to a tree 
being considered sufficient. Mr. Rivers likewise re- 
marks that the only method of growing pears suc- 
cessfully in a pyramidal form, on pear stocks, is by 
biennial transplantation. This-isa process which 
will not be adopted here for some time, if ever, a8 it 
is hardly suited to the climate, or to our different 
modes of cultivation. 

Concerning this biennial removal of trees, the same 
writer says, it is “the most simple of all methods of 
root pruning; it consists in digging a trench round 
the tree early in November, and lifting it out of 
the ground, carefully, with all the earth possible at- 
tached to the roots, shortening with the knife any 
that are straggling.” The method applies only to 
the dwarf pyramidal pear trees, which experience 
is now showing to be the most successful, and most 
economical method of growing fine fruit, and which 
is growing more in favor every day with fruit grow- 
ers. 

\The following are the remarks of Mr. Rivers on 
some new pears which haye been introduced the 
last season : 

Alexandre Brivort.—First quality, second in size, 
flavor sugary, perfumed and exquisite. It literally 
melts in the mouth. January. 

Belle de Noel.—First quality, second size, grows 
slowly. Is an excellent christmas pear, melting and 
rich. 

Beurre Giffart.—First quality, second size. New, 
hardy, and one of the best early pears ; succeeds as 
a bush on the Quince better ‘than as a pyramid. 
Melting and very juicy, with a noyau flavor. Au- 
gust. 

Duehesse de Mars.—First qualijy, third in size. 
No pear can be more high flavored and delicious. 
Succeeds on the quince, but requires to be double 
worked. December to January. 

Marechal de Cour.—First in quality, first in size. 
A new and fine pear, which Van Mons said he con- 
sidered was the best he ever raised. Forms a good 
pyramid on the quince. November. 





their attention. 


Onondaga or Swan's Orange.—First in quality, 
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first in s'z2. Mr. Rivers says of this new American 
pear, that he has found it hardier than even Wil- 
liam’s Bon Chietion. October. 

Susette de Bavay.—First in quality, and third in 
size. A new excellent late and hardy pear; in a 
warm season melting; otherwise half melting but 
always good. Succeeds well on the quince, and 
proves naturally a handsome and prolific pyramid. 
March to May. 


More about Fence Posts. 





Mr. Epiror.—Your Newaygo friend has evi- 
dently not read the reasons assigned many years 
ago for fence posts set top end down lasting longer 
than when set the other way. Now I havefor years 
understood the philosophy of it to be this. It is of 
course well known that in the pores of all timber 
there are valves, and as sap ascends, these valves 
open, and will not allow it to descend except thro’ 
the heart of the tree. Now in dry timber these 
valves work when acted upon by moisture. They 
open and the watery particles ascend which rots the 
timber. But invert the post and the valves close 
against the moisture and prevent it from passing 
up, thereby the timber is acted upon only from the 
outside. Put a dry post in the ground butt end 
down when the ground is wet, and you will see that 
post show the wet for several inches up as long as 
the earth is moist around it, but invert the post and 
you will see the difference at once. 

As I said, I heard this reason many years ago, 
and have ever supposed it correct; perhaps scientific 
men can assign a better one. While on this subject 
perhaps some of your readers may be interested to 
know something of the durability of yellow locust 
for posts. In the Spring of 1815 I went to live as 
a clerk with John J. Glover in the city of New York. 
His premises fronting on Pearl street, and running 
back to Gold street he purchased when occupied as 
a tannery ; and the store and house he then occu- 
pied, he told me, were built by himself thirty years 
before I went there, and at the same time they were 
built he put up a long, high ceiled fence between 
him and his neighbor. The posts were locust sap- 
lings from Long Island, and were faced on one side. 
Some were four inches through, and some were six 
inches. Here were thirty years certified to by the 
man who made the fence. I remained with him sev- 
eral years and every post of that fence was famil- 
iar tome. Long after Mr. G's death, I think about 
the year 1835, a Mr. Platt purchased the property 
and opened upon it what is now called Platt Place. 
Ichanced to be there when they were digging out 
the said locust posts, and as I had known them for 
twenty years, which added to the thirty years they 
had been standing before I knew them, made fifty 
years, you may be sure I was/anxious to know their 
condition. I took my knife and closely examined 











them from top to bottom, and nota particle of rot 
could I find on them any where. But as they were 
long, say two feet in the ground and eight feet 
above, the part exposed to the rains was worn in 
grooves like the old fashioned fluted stone ware, 
but there were no signs of decay. 


Yours &c., 
ALLE@AN, March 1854. 


A Cheap Mode of Procuring a Valuable Bone 
Manure. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman says, in refer- 
ence to the cultivation of the pot .to and successful 
attempts to prevent attacks of therot: “ We know 
a gentleman who for eight years has manured po- 
tatoes with hones fermented in ashes, has had good 
crops uniformly, and not one of them has rotted ; 
but unfortunately for the conclusion to which he 
would hayo been glad to come, he has planted other 
potatoes, every one of these eight years, with all 
sorts of manures, and some without any, and nei- 
ther one of these rotted, except a very few where 
no manure was put. The bones in the case just al- 
luded to, were treated thus: In a large family, con- 
suming much butchers’ meat, the bones were thrown 
into a hogshead from day to day; ashes as taken 
from the fires daily were thrown upon them; 
enough water to keep the whole moist and to pre- 
vent the gases escaping was added from time to 
time, the falling rain generally being sufficient, as 
the hogshead was placed in the open air, away from 
all buildings. When one hogshead was full, another 
was taken. The bones treated in this way retained 
their form and size, but became so soft as to be ea- 
sily cut through with the shovel and rubbed down 
with the back of the shovel into powder, with some 
extra ashes or dry earth. The oily matter of the 
bones, together with the potash of the ashes and 
the water thrown on becomes a saponaceous mass, 


J. R. K. 





and the phosphate of lime in the hardest part of 


the bones is diffused through the soapy mass in a 
state of exceedingly fine division. Bones thus fer- 
mented in ashes are exceedingly valuable for pota- 
toes and for Indian corn, and probably for all crops. 
There is reason, from actual trial, to believe that 
the effect on the land is permanent, lasting for sev- 
eral years.” 





Remepy ror Lice on Coits aNp CaTtrLe.—Take 
white oak bark, boil in water, making a strong de- 
coction, and wash the animal on theback and sides. 
In twenty-four hours the lice will be completely 
tanned. 





Costivenrss In Sueer.—This is removed by giv- 
ing two tuble-spoonsful of castor oil every twelve 
hours, till the difficulty is removed; or give one 
ounce of Epsom salts. This may be assisted by an 
injection of warm, weak suds and molasses, 
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Sweer Porators.—It will be scen by the adver- 
tisement that Mr. Bodwell of Ann Arbor offers for 
sale sweet potato plants. 


Cnoice Stock ror SaLe—We refer our readers 
who are making inquiries as to where choice animals 
may be obtained, to the advertisement of Lewis G. 
Morris of Mount Fordham in New York. Wehave 
had occasion several times to notice Mr. Morris’ 
importations during the year, and the exertions he 
has made to procure the purest and best bred ani- 
mals in Great Britain without regard to price. Mr. 
Morris’ and Mr. Becar at the sale of the famous 
herd of the Earl of Ducie, it will be recollected, 
purchased the highest blooded animals, at the great- 
est prices and bore off the choicest animals from 


all competitors. 
The Markets. 

Beer Carrie —Good beet cattle appear to increase in value. At 
present the butchers in this place are paying $9 ¥ 100.¢\bs for them, 
and appear to be glad to get them at that price. 

SuxzePp —Do not come forward freely. From $1 to $5 are paid ac- 
cording to qualitiy. 

Caves axp Lawns. —Calves sel) at $4 to $5 ® head. But few 
lambs have been offered in market as yet. 

Hoes.—Gond carcases now sell at $5 50 to $6 00. 

Pouttry. Fowls sell at high rates, and are scarce—3s 6d to 4s, 
and 5s being paidfor them. Turkeys are worth 15 cents ® pounds. 

Eeos—Are plenty, and bring from 9 to 10 cents per dozen when 
sold in quantities. 

Borrer.—Good roll bu ter now sells at 15 to 18 cents, according 
to quality. In firkins buiter sells from J2 up to 15 cents. 

Cuxese.—No country made is offered for sale. It is all Ohio or 
Hamburg which sells by the quantity from 9 to 1! cents # th. 

FLour.—Fiour hes undergove some changes during the mouth. 
The price gradually declined till some was sold here as low as 
$5 $744; but for the past week it has advanerd again till choice 
brands, known to be ground from Michigan white wheat are held 
at $6 5°@86 625¢,. nd the common brands sell at $5 25. The ar- 
rival of a Steamer has depreciated the rate again in the eastern mar- 
ket. < 
Wreat.—Tbis grain bas also declin: d till it is now sold at §1 31. 
There is, however, but litt’e coming into this market. 

Cury.—There is a large stock of corn in store here, principally 
from Titinois and Indiana which sells at 60 cents ® bushel for shelled 
and 54 cents for unshelled. 

Oats—May be purchased in any quantiyy at 3ic@35c ¥ bushel. 

Bartey—Is purchased at the rate of $1 25@81 30 ¥ 100 tbs. 

Brars.—Govd first rate beans seilat $1 50 ® bushel. 

Sunvs.—Clover of the best quality sells at $6 50 @ bushel. Tim- 
othy of prime qualities is worth $3 60 ® bushel; and of good but 
not the best at $2 50 to $2 75. Red top sells at $1 00. Fowl mead- 
ow grass $1 00. Orchard grass seed at $3 00, Kentucky biue 
grass $2 00. Flax seed $1 00 to $1 25. 

SaLT.—t ine Salt is worth $2 00 ® bbl. and coarse is $3 00. 

Praster.—Fresh ground plaster at the mills $7 00 ® ton, Oswe- 
go p'aster $1 00 ® barrel. ; 

Lrvte.—Fresh burned lime at the kiln 62}¢ cents per bbl. Water 
lime $1 37% per bbl. 

Feep.—shorts sell from $15@$16 % ton, and Middlings at $18 to 
$22. 

Appies.—Green apples are wor.h $3 to $4 ® bbl. Dried apples 
$1 50% bushel. 

Fors.—Otter skins $3 00 to $3 50; Lynx $1 59 to $2 00; Wild 
Cat 38; Grey Fox 31 cts; Mink skins 75 cis; Red Fox $1 60; Rac 
coon 56 to 75 cents; Deer skins 25 to 31 cents. 

Hipes axp Sxtxs.—Green hides 5 cents ® th Calf skins 10 cents 
Pelts are worth $2 00. j 

Woot.—There is as yet no settled market for wool. Prices remaln 
pretty much as they did at the first ofthe year. Tho feeling at pres- 











Receipts. 


For Farmer from March 3, to March 23, 1854. 





A F Hayden $2; R B Hampton $7; L O Hammond $3: 8 T Phil- 
lips 75¢ ; 8 Fowler $7,50: J Davidson $1; J A Chapman $3; J K Ab- 
bott $4; J O Pelton $7; L B Coats $4; N Smith $1; H A Armstrong 
#$); E Smith 81; C G White $1; O Cook $1; T M Clark $2; J.B ide 
$1.50; U D Bird 85; T Baielle $1; L Walker $12; E Barnum $i; A 
Brown $1; * B Hampton $!,50; E H Johnsun $2; M Sweegles $1; 
W M Axford $2,25; J. V Depuy $6; W G Sanford $1; F M Miles 
$1,£0; P Sharp $3; L D Hong 86,40; A C Tucher $1,95; G T Bing- 
ham $1; L Boyle $1; A M Kobinson $5; J Sanford@1; K G Cole$1,50; 
Linas Cone $1; «i W Keunedy $1; W R Davis $4,50; R Ald: ich $1; 
M J Spencer $1,50; Allen Atkins $1; A Wilcox $1; J Hossie $2; P 
Marlatt $3,45; John Reed $1; F G Lee $1; R M Wheaton $3, T J 
Sumner $); F G Lee $1; E H Johuson $13; 8 Ashley $2; E R Wil- 
cox $1; G W Armstrong $4; R & Hanyton $2.25; J E Martin $1; 
N T Elliott 75c; N Nickerson (all right) $1; b W Warren 87,50; C 
Quick $2,25; J H Rowe $5; F B Hunt $10; J Kelsey $3; D R Van 
Ness $1,30; D H Hanes $1; D 8 Fox $7,25; Or B Otis 81; © Ses- 
sions $5; 11 B Childs $9,5'; D Mills $+; H MeNary $3; J © Dickin- 
son $1; 8 MeMath $1; £ Morton $1; P H Presrott 1; E Buel $1; R 
i Hampton 75¢; A J Dean § 3,75. 

J. R SMITH, 
MAKER OF CARHART’S PATENT MELODEONS 

Adrian, Michigan. 

I hereby certify that I have seen and examimed the melodeons 
constructed by J. Rufus mith, of Adrian, and that the tone is full 
and even, while the touch is easy and prompt The finish o/ the 
instruments is decidedly superior. 1 respectfully recommend these 
melodeons to the public. GEOR. POULTON 


Prof. of Music and Member of the American 
octly Musical Institute, N Y 


IT NEVER FAILS. 


NEWTON'S 
FEVER AND AGUE REMEDY. 
A safe, pleasant and never-failing Remedy, for 
FEVER AND AGUE, 

Bilious Fever, Chill Fever, Intermitting or Remitting Fever, 
Bilious Hendaches, Indigestion, and all other forins of 
Disease arising from the causes which 
usually produce Fever and Ague. 

T HE co-partnership of Travers & Newton having been dis- 

solved, ‘Traver’'s & Newtun'’s Fever and Ague Mixture aud 
Pills will hereafter be put out by me, in my own name, with the 
addition to the medicine of a powder, which is to be dissolved in 
water and faken when the fever ison. This perfects the medicine, 
and renvers it at once SAFE, } FFICIENT, and RELIABLE. 

The materinis of which this medicine is composed are selected 
with care, nnd are all hnown to be of the best quality, and perfectly 
pure; ond the manuf.cture is carried on under my own immediate 
supervision. 
he directions here«fter will be printed in pamphlet form, and 
more full; aud one of the pamphlets will be wrapped around each 


bottle, inside of the Inble. 
Aswov extermiurtor of that bane of all western climates, the Fever 


and Ague, this medicine has proved superior to any as yet ottered 


to the public. 

TESTIMONY, 
without measure, might be adduced in its favor, but is deemed un- 
necessary. A trial is what is desired. 

Price reduced to one dollur per bottle. 

For sale in Detroit by T. & J. Hinchman, and in the country by 
druggists generally. K.C. NEWTON, 

declyfrm Port Huron, St. Clair Co., Mich, 
GATCHEL’S PATENT IMPROVED PREMIUM 

SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS. 
Patented April 10, 1847. 
OR irrigating Lands, and supplying Villages, Dwellings, Farm- 
Houses, Barnyard, Factorice, Raiload Stations, oerons Ea- 
wines, &c. &c. with pure cold water, to any height or distance re- 
quired, where a proportionate fall can be obtained. 
Yrst.anti, Aug. 4, 1851. 

I have one of Gatchel’s Hydraulic Rams, which was erected in the 
Full of 1849. It has been running since that time without any re- 
pairs. It affords usa full supply of water, with about 3 feet fall 
and 35 feet elevation. I think it the cheapest and best apparatus for 
this purpose ever introduced. U. H. LEE, Postmaster. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right of Territory for 18 
ceunties in this State, are located at Ypsilanti, and are to 
furnish Rams of all sizes and quantities, with or without prpe. 

All work put up by me will be warranted, and sold at the lowest 
possible price, for ak. 


N. B. All infringements will be prosecuted according to law. 
aeeeny BROWN. 




















ent is again&t paying high rates, 





Communications addressed te W. BROWN, 
Bh: » will be crameainauetaden 
€Z Town and County Rights for sale. oottf 
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D. O. & W.S. PENFIELD’S 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

HURNS! CHURNS! We bhave a supply of the Thermometer 

Churns, of six sizes trom 22 to 14}¢ Gallons, Also, Tilling- 

hast Churns, of 2 sizes, of wood and stone, which took the First Pre 

mium at our State Fair in 1852,aud the Thermometer the First in 
1352. For sale b 

D.O.&. W. 8. PENFIELD. Detroit Agricultural Warehouse. 


DKEMIUM Hay, Straw, and Corn Suk Cutters, of eight ditier- 
I ent sizes, cutting from % to 14¢ inches in length. For sale by 
D. 0. & W. 5. PENFIELD. 


LOWS! PLOWS!!- Weare now prepared to furnish all orders 

for Piows, of Starbuck's celebrated Plow», seven sizes; also, his 
new pattern, called the Trojan Plow, of 2 sizes, Nos.4 and 5. Also, 
all che new patterns of Rugyles, Nourse, Mason & Co., which have 
given the best of satistaciion and are warranted to do good work, 
comprising in all some 30 varieties of Plows, for sale at reduced pri- 
ces, at wholesale or retail, by D. 0. & W.8. PENFIELD, 

jani—ly at the Detroit Agricultural Warehouse. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT !! 
Tu subscriber is desirous of having an agent in 
exch county and town of the Union... A capital of from 85 to 
$10 only wiil be require, and any thing like an efficient, energetic 
man can make from three to five dollars per day; indeed some of 
the agents now employed are rea'izing twice that sum. Every in- 

formation will be given by addres-ing, (postage paid, ) 

mar 2:* WM. A KINSLER, 
Box 681, Philadelphia Post Office. 


Battle Creek Iron Works, 


ANUFACTURED and kept constantly on hand and for sale‘ 
R. T. Merrill’s Double Milled Separators. 

‘These separators have iu every instance tuken the premium where 
they have been exhibited. They have been thoroughly tested and 
are wet equalled. A large number of certifieates might be given to 
this effect ; a few ot many will only be ottered. 

Mr. R. T. MeRRILL. 


Dear Sir :—Feeling that I am under obligation to you and to the 
firming community generally, I sit down to make known to you 
the r sults of the operation of the machine I purchased of Brown 
& Wilcox, of Battle Creek, Mich. I can now say that your Double 
Milled Separator is decidedly the best ever saw, both for durabili'y 
and for doing the work fast and saving grain. { have threshed and 
Cleaned fir for market, three hundred and ig | bushels of wheat in 
less than five hours, and have threshed and fitted for market one 
hundred and twenty bushels in ove hour, and can thresh and tit for 
market from five to seven hundred bushels per day with eight 
horses, and not worry them. | have thre<hed for several years, and 
never found a Sepwrator that would d+ it up as fust as it could be 
threshied, without wasting the grain, until I procured the one from 
Brown and Wilcox, ast summer. Yours truly, 

Kalamazoo, Jan. 18, 1653. 8. P. Cany 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

We do hercby certify that we purchased of William Brown, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., in July, 1853, ove of R. T. Merrill's Double 
Milled Separators, and have used the same through the season of 
threshing, and we do say without any fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that it cannot be equulied in thiscountry for doing the work 
fast and perfect, and not waste the grain. We have used the Pitts, 
and the Rovhester, and the Fowlerville machines, and have followed 
threshing for eight or ten years, having used six er eight sorts of 
mavhines) We have in no instance had or seen a machine that 
could be compared with the Mouble Milled one above referred to, 
not only for duing the work fast and well, but also for durability 
and ease for the team. STEPHEN HERRINGTON, 

Jackson, Nov. 15, 1853. Morris Herrteton, 

C. R. Heartseron, 
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TO WOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

We are willing to certify ‘hut the machine we purchased of Wm 
Brown, of Battle Creek, Mich., this svason, is one of R. ‘T. Merrill's 
Double Milled Separators, putented April 8, 185i, aud is the most 

machine for durability, doing the work fast and perfect, and 
not wa' the grain that we ever have seen. We have used the 
Pitts and other patents, and they are not to Le compared with the 
Double Milled sepurator, We cun tit for murket and now waste the 
rain, one bushel per minute; and thrash avd fit for market, from 
600 to 2500 bushels per week ; and have used this machine for six 
weeks, and expended oniy one shilling for repairs in the time, and 
that for one tooth. Gi.pest Ruoaps, 

Liberty, Sept. 3, 1853. 

Tam also manufacturing and 
sorte of 


_ Lewis Ruoaps 
keep constantly on hand several 


e HORSE POWERS 

the most approved pa'terns, and a great ‘aie y of A ral 

Implements, such as ae Bucks Plows Noe 4, 5, 20 aud 21. A 

Smith's, Jointer Plow ; Curtiss’ Lron beam Plow, Nos. 4 and 12. 
eins up Plows, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and.7 ; Corn Shellers, Mill Cast- 

ingé, Sleigh-shoes, Sroves in variety, and Irons, Wagon-boxes, and 


MULEY IRONS FOR SAW MILLS, 
all of which will be sold at the lowest possible rate for cash, or 
zene for Pine or Wi itewvod Lumber, 
“Battle Creek, Dec. 23, 1853. 


pie and Produce. 
WM. BROWN, 
By R. T. Mearwt, Agent. 





VALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


f Me premises occupied by the subscriber are for sale, contain- 
jug 15 acres of land, adjoiuing the chy plat. On the premises 
are a good dwelling, barn and out-houses; an Orchard and garden, 
containing a great variety of fruit trees, of chcice fruit, bearing an 
abundant supply. The yard and garden contain a gvod variety of 
ornamental trees and shrubbery. On the premises is a nursery cou- 
taining over fitty thousand fruit trees and ornameutal trees in great 
variety, many of whieli are of suitable size for setting, which wiil be 
sold either with or without the premises. The place is well caicu- 
lated for a nursery, and a most desirable place for one. Application 
may be made personally, or by letter (post-paid), to 

nn Arbor, Dec. 20, 1853, dec 38. B. NOBLE. 





E. G. MIXER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS OF 


ELMWOOD GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
JEFFERSON AVENUE, DETROIT. 
OULD call the attention of Nurserymen, Or- 


chardists,and Amateurs, to their fine stock of Nursery Ar- 

ticles, Green Honse Plants, ete., such as Apples, Pears, Cherrie: 
Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes (foreign an 
native,) Currants, Gooseberries. Raspberries, Strawnerries, As- 
paragus, Rhubarb, Ornamental and Ever-Green Trees, Busket Wil- 
Jow plants and cuttings, Hedge plants, Shrubs, Roses, Pssonies, Phiox- 
es, Dahlias, Carnations, Picotees, Vervenasye Petunias, Climbers, 
Bulbous Roots, Fiower Seeds, &c. 

All trees and plants caretully labelled and packed in the best man- 
ner. for any part of the United States or Canada. 

We have a large a Hae which we will send to all 
post paid applicants, gratis. March, 154. tf 


MARSHALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 


[THe subscriber has recently opened an agricul- 
tural warehou-e and seed store in Marshall, Calhoun county, 
Mich., where can be lind, at all times, on good terms, Emery & Co's 
horse pow'r threshing machines and separators, and cross cut saw 
mills, uvd-a large variety of plows, cultivators, and hnarrows, seed 
planters, and Wells’ pa ent timothy and clover seed sowers: also 
Atkins self raking renper and mower, tozether with alt kinds of the 
best improved kinds of field and garden seeds ; alxo inany other nec- 
essary articles not mentioned above, that farmers aud gardeners must 
have. Please call and examine, W. HAMMOND. 

Marshall. March Ist, 1354. tf 


ATKIN'S SELF-RAKING REAPER. 
Of these machines were used the last harvest 


40) grass or grain or both, with almust uniformly good success, 
in mine diferent States azd Cunada, " 


TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 
including two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) 
were awar led it at the autunin exhititions. J am building only three 
hundred, which are being rapidly ordered, Mr, Joseph Hall, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will also builda few. Early orders necessary to insure 
a r. Price at Chicago $175—$75 cash with order, note tur $50, 
pays le when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, pnya- 
le lat December next with interest. Or $160 cash in advance. War- 
ranied to b. a goud Sclf-Riking Reaper. 
CH Avents properly recommended wanted throughout the coun. 
try. Experienced agents preferred. It is important this year to 
have the machines wi lely scattered Descriptive circulars with cuts 
and giving impartially the difficulties as well as successes of the rea- 
pér, mailed to post puid applications. J.8. WRIGHT, 
+ Pratrie Farmer” Warehouse, Chi: a0, Feb. 1854. 


NEW PATENT GARDEN AND 


CORN PLANTER AND WEEDING PLOW. 


HE above implements have been thovouphty test- 
ed, and pronounced the best now in use in any part of the world. 








mar3m 





Tle Planter was exhibited for competition at the great trial of Ag- 
ri ultural Im) Jements, at Geneva, New York, July, 1852, and was 
awarded the first premium of $16, and a diploma, and gave univer, , 
sal satistrction. Last fall it was awarded the first premium at the 
World’s Fair in New York. Its superiority over other planters coh’ « 
sists in ite emoothing the ground and pulverizing it re it depos- 
its the seed. Then it deposits plaster, lime, ashes, bone dust, or any 
other kind of dry, fine manure, with the seed, in any desired quan- 
tity, and at the same time covers it with fine earth at an equal depth. 
It is adapted to most all kinds of seed except potatoes. One acre of 
ground cen be planted with it in one hour, in the most perfect mun- 
ner. Eight acres is'an ordinary day's work fora man, boy and 
horse. Where corn is planted with the planter, It can be cultivated 
through the senson in the most perfect manuer, with right manage- 
ment, for the price of one day’s work of aman, boy and horse, per 


acre, 
WEEDING PLOW! 


The said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in the 
State of Michigun, warranted to work well or no pay, by the subscri- 
ber who owns the right in the State of Michizan. 

Pontiac, Nov. 16. mar AMES ANDREWS. 
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New Book and Stationery Establishment, 


KERR, DOUGHTY & LAPHAM, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
DETROIT, MICHL., 

OULD respectfully announce to the Book Trade in Michigan. 
\ Ohio, Indium, Tlinois, Wisconsin, und Cunnda West, that 
they have opened a Publishing and Importing Wholesale Book and 
Stationery House in this city, where may be fuund at a'l times a full 
stock of School, Miscellaneous, Law, and Thevlugical Books, Stand- 
ard Works, &c. 

Also a full and complete assortment of English, French, German 
and American Stationery, Letter and Cap Papers, and all articles in 
their live, including Blank Work, Siates, Ink, &c. 

From our advantages in publishing, we can vrocure our stock in 
exchanges with.other publishers, and are cnabled-to sell at exactly 
Kastern prices, thus saving to our customers their freights from 
Eastern cities. 

To Booksellers, Country Merchants, Pedlers, Colporteurs, Book 
Agents, and Teachers we will ouly say, try us, and we will satisfy all 
tht we can furnish goods on as favorab!e terms as any house in the 
country. KEKR, DOUGHTY & LAPHAM, 

jully Young Men's Hall, Jetferson ave., Detroit. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY, 
Corne of Carolina and Third Streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 








PITT'’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
IMPROVED DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 


PITT’S CORN AND COB MILLS, dc. 


HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the Patent 

Right on my Machine for Cleaning and Threshing Grain, L huve 
removed to Butfalo, N. Y., where { have | saber’ socated and 
erected a Jarge establishment for the future manufacture of the 
above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved. and rendered more 
permanent and durable in all its parts; while the Horse Power, for 
strength, durability and cheapness of repair, is not surpassed by 
any in the United States. This Power is warranted to withstand the 
full strength of eight horses; als», to give as much effective or 
useful power when driven by one or two horses ns any other Horse 
Power, whether constructed on the Endless Chain or Lever prin 
ciple, It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
avd Threshin © Machines, at Geneva. in July, 852, where it re- 
ceived the N. Y. State Agricultural Society's tirst premium -* for the 
best Horse Power for general purpOses.” 

The Separator, at the same tria', also received the Society's first 

mium. My machines will thresh and clean from three to five 
undred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion. 

Two hundred of the abcve machines are for sale at the Agricul- 
tural Works of the Subscriber, in this city, all warranted to be a 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop; and if they 
do not on triat prove to be so, I will take them off the hands of the 
purchasers at the price they may pay me for them, 

I further notify all persons who are purchasing Horse Powers aud 
Sepxrators to be used in California or Oregon, that I will hold them 
accountable for any infringements of the rights secured to me by 

Letters Patent in the above machines, as I am manufacturing a 
Horse Power and Separator expressiy designed for that section. 
All orders for the above machines herentter addressed to John A. 

Pitts, Buttalo, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 
JOUN A. PITTS, Buflalo, N.Y. 

The shove machines are for sule at Detroit, Mich., and Fort 
§ Wayne, Indiana, june-1853 


} FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c,, 
HE subscribers offer for sale this spring, a large a-sortment of 

/§. Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Flowering border 
4 Plents, Roses, Bulbous Roots, Asparagus, Pie t, Strawberries, 
spberries, ete.. upon the most reasonable terms, and they urge 

upon those wishing to purchase, to callupon them before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, as they fecl disposed to sell very low. They havea 
large amount of Trees in a bearing state. 
Also—Evergreens, of large size. They are also importing an ex- 





the lo 
Our Nursery is situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort 
street. We are publising a new catalogue, which will be ready for 
penny A <p adi first of gel which will be supplied 
gratis to a | ge ng astamp, or u appli- 
cation to cus anee of M.-H. W : erty’ 
store of Hiram Walker, Woodward avenue, Detroit, and at this office. 
livered in Detroit, at any 


BLOOMFIELD IRON WORKS. 


MAA and keep constantly on hand and for sale 
Aaron Sutiths Michigan Juinter subsoi) Plows of different si- 
Zen, up in tive best uf style, and made of the best materinl, weil 
polished and of the very latest improvement, together with the best 
Corn Planters, Cast Iron Grain Roliers, Hand Cider Mills, with Corn 
Sheliers attached. end « variety of other farming implements. Also 
is manufaccured ditterenct kinds of machinery, such as Steam Engines, 
Turning Lathes for Wood and Lron, Self-Feeding Hand Drilling Ma- 
chines, &e., &c. In fact all kinds of machinery and castings can be 
made on short notice, such as may be wanted in this section of coun, 
try, at. A. SMITH & SON, 
teb3m Tron Works in Birmingham, Michigan. 


GRAND RAPIDS NURSERY. 


HE subscribers offer for sule at their nursery, situated one and a 
fourth miles east of Grand Rapids city, a large and extensive 


resuriment of 
CHOICE FRUIT TREES. 


Embracing Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, Gooseberry, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Curranis, of suitable size for transplan- 
tation: also a good assortinent of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Mountain Ash, Horse Chestnut, Ailanthus, Willows and Altheas: 
also a very ge ‘ernl assortment of ornamental shrubbery, vines and 
creepers, Bulbous flowering roots, perennial flowering platits and 
DOUBLE DAHLIAS! 

all of which are offered on the most favorableterms. Their grounds 
embrace ten acres, and contain over one hundred and ter thousand 
trees of different ages. They intend to add every new and really de- 
sirable article from time to time to answer allcalls. Orders protmpt- 
ly attended to, and trees packed to be conveyed any distance with 
sufety. Ba R& SMITH. 
Grand Rupids, Jan, 3, 1854. feb3in 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
ICHMONDS & BACKUS would call the attention of their friends 
and the public to their large and well selected stock of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

which have been selected with great care, both as to quality and 
nes which we now offer at as low rates as can be sold in this 
market, 

Our stock of paper is very large, enabling us to furnish Counties 
and Banks, Merchants and many Lawyers and Doctors, Mechan- 
ics and Farmers, with every style of Paper and Blank Books requir- 
ed to conduct their respective business. 

We have increased our materin! and facilities for binding Musie, 
Periodicals, Miscellaneous and Old Books. All work done prompt- 


ly, and with neatness surpassed by none. 
, . RICHMONDS & BACKUS. 


Desnoyers’ block, cor. Jefferson ave. and Rates st. 
jant853-ly 


ANN ARBOR PAPER MILL. 

UND & CHAPIN, manufacturers of Book, Printing Wrapping 
4 Paper. Paper of any size and weight nudeto order on short 
notice. All orders wiil receive prompt attention, 

J.H, Luxp.—Aun Arbor, Feb. 9, 1853.—ly C, A. Caapin. 


NEW YORK CHEAP JEWELRY STORE, 
NO. 55 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT. 
iF P. DURKEE & CO., successors to (H. B. Marsh,) wholesale 
e and retail dealers in . 
WATCHES,CLOCKS, JEWELRY & FANCY GOODS; 
have just received and opened, a_splendid assortment of Gold and 
Silver Watches, Silver Ware, Jeweiry, Ciocks and Fancy Goods, 


which wil be sold cheaper than the cheapest. 
ty” Watches and Clocks repaired and warranted. Mar’53-ly 


“NO WAR, NOR BATTLE SOUND!” 


BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &. 


LL widows of at officers, and att soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary war, are (by an act of Congress, approved Feb. 3, 1853,) en» 
titled to a pension “for life” of the suine amount their husbands 
drew or would have drawn had they applied. Heretofore, none 
were entitled only those married previous to January, 600. Wid- 

















July 4, 1836, July 21, 1848. and Feb. 22, 1849, are entitled to * FIVE 
YEARS’ ADDITIONAL PENSION.” And all widows and orphans (under 
16) who have lost a hushand or father in any war since 1790, are en 
titled to five years’ pension (if not received.) Hvery officer and sol- 


the service of the 


.8., and in the line of his duty, is entitled to 
Pension for Life, according to the degree of his disabih 


ity. 


Bousty Laxps.—Every officer and soldier who have served a6 
as ** Ose MonTH” in any war of the U. 8. since 1790, is now entith 
‘to land, if he has not received it. 

Applications for Pensions, Land, or pay of any kind, will receive 


prompt attention lication by letter or i to 
OF ee NID PRESTON & pe Deteel Mich. 
40-acre warrants, 





"HUBBARD & DAVIS. 
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